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if Business Is to Lead— 


By Sir Edward Beatty 


Chairman and President, Canadian Pacific Railway 


HAT sort of business leadership was it that led 
the world economy to a bright peak, then dropped it 
into a dismal slough, all within this decade? Or was 
the lack of business leadership to blame? And what of 
business leadership today—and tomorrow? 

Before the depression, from which most of the world 
is now happily emerging, many nations experienced a 
period of wild enthusiasm and eager enterprise such as 
had seldom been seen before. 

Did it then occur to the businessmen of those nations 
that it was not enough to say to a worker, “Here is work 
and here are good wages”? Did we stop to think when 
we had moved the son of a farmer to a mechanic’s bench 
in the city or a youth from a fishing village to a big 
city office that we had undertaken the inescapable obli- 
gation of seeing that he could still live? 

Did we, in those great days, attempt to warn workers 
against rigidity of wages? Did we attempt to advise 
unskilled men and women against the dangers of specu- 
lation? Had we not every reason to know that, should 
speculation end in disaster, business would be blamed? 

And in the years of readjustment, were businessmen 
leaders? We turned, I think, from a period of optimism 
and individualistic enterprise to one of deep pessimism 
and rash attempts at external interference with the or- 
dinary course of business. Did we, in those days, stand 
firmly for what was right and wise? How many of us 
avoided exaggerating our difficulties? 

To such questions the honest answers seem cause for 
embarrassment and regret today. 

Yet, business must provide leadership! Now, I do not 
believe for one moment that we shall ever find any 
successful system of conducting society except to leave 
men free to seek the form of profit which attracts them. 
But, in that pursuit men must use wisdom. 

Rotary articulates a very lofty ideal in its tenet that 
the truest form of profit is service. There can be no 
simpler truth. He who thinks today of his own profit 
as though he lived alone is pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp. 
Money obtained by transactions which impoverish great 
numbers of people, industrial profit won by regarding 
the workers of a nation as a mere reservoir of labor to 
be tapped when times are good and left unused when 
times are bad, safety sought in investments which bear 
no risk—none of these forms of profit can ever be real. 
There can be no true or lasting profit except in the use 
of wealth and of skill and of energy to make available 
employment and profit to the community at large. 

There is a converse of this principle, however, and 
it is just as true. The truest form of service is profit. 


Men of wealth and industry must 
heed well the lesson of the lean 
years: Profit is real only when 
it secures the happiness of all. 


The one function which any man can perform for so 
ciety is to add to its wealth. No man can do that 
except by seeking profit at all times. He may find his 
profit in the pleasures of creative effort, in producing 
a picture or a book, in service for the relief of suffering, 
or in contributing to the good government of his city 
or nation. 

The first leadership which a nation needs from its 
businessmen, then, is intelligent understanding of where 
profit can be gained. If businessmen engage in visionary 
enterprises where wealth is lost, if they lead the people 
of the country to think that gambling can take the place 
of production as a source of wealth, if they lose interest 
in those basic and simple occupations which are the 
very foundation of all national economies, then they 
give their countries weak leadership. 

The second field of leadership, to but mention it, 18 
public affairs. The proper relation of the State to the 
individual is a matter of grave concern in the life of 
any nation. Unless a country can build some basic 
philosophy of the proper functions of government, it 
shall never know economic peace or safety. 

The third duty of leadership is one which includes 
the two which precede it. How do businessmen stand 
as leaders of public opinion? Their position imposes 
a duty upon them. It is impossible to evade it by ap- 
peals to caution or self-interest. Modern society does 
not permit any man to find wealth or safety by with 
drawing from participation in community affairs. 


i. NO little extent, the attacks on the profit motivated 


economic system are based upon legitimate discontent 


with things as they are. That there exist obvious cases 


of suffering and misery under it is a direct challenge 
to those who believe In that system. 1 am convinced 
that they reflect, not errors in the system, but errors 


in the skill, the justice, and the wisdom with which 
that system has been used. 

Businessmen are, in a very real sense, the aristocracy 
of modern society. But ancient aristocracies fell. They 
fell because they thought too much of their privileges 
and too little of their duties; because they imagined that 
power could be transmitted by inheritance, or held by 
force; because they failed to gain the confidence of those 
whom they were called to lead. If the system of eco 
nomics which exists in democratic countries today should 
ever fail, it will be because businessmen have not ful 


filled the obligations their positions place upon them. 
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New Ways to Think 


By Salvador a 
de Madariaga | 


Spanish Author and Statesman 





F YOU WERE told that you are a master of logic 
and philosophy, you, being modest, would not believe it. 
Yet, the mere fact that you speak a language at all, im- 
plies a complete logic and an advanced philosophy. We 
are all logicians and philosophers, even though most of 
us are not aware of it. Similarly, many businessmen, 
while carrying on their business, are blissfully unaware 
of the social importance of the function which they ful- 
fill daily. 

There was not, until recently, much harm in this sit- 
uation. Many are the things of this world which are 
performed unawares. Walking, for instance. Psychol- 
ogists and physiologists assert that if you suddenly begin 
to control the movements of your legs while going down- 
stairs, the chances are you will find yourself rubbing 
your head at the bottom of the stairs amidst physical 
dust and mental confusion. And no doubt in this hy- 
perorganism which we call a community, there are not 
a few happenings which we had just as well left unex 
plored lest they cease working on being watched 

Yet there are signs that our age demands more con- 
scious attention from those men who in the midst of our 
community are in charge of production and distribution 
—i.e., businessmen—to the conditions in which their 
work is being done and even to the social meaning of 
their work. Even though wide-awake and progressive 
in their business, men may, indeed generally do, lag be- 
hind events. For man is an animal ruled by habits, and 
it always takes a little time to get rid of a habit that 
has lost its meaning. “, 

When the railway era began, the logical thing would 7 
have been for railway coaches to take on at once the 
straight shape which they now have been given every- 
where. Yet, for a long time, they were built—or at least 
painted—in the curved shape of the old coaches, a form 
which was determined by the need of space for the big 

back wheels no longer 
“For man is an animal ruled necessary for railway cars. 


by habits, and it always takes PO aR 
a little time to get rid of a 
habit that has lost meaning.” 


a 


slowly evolving from the 
horse-carriage, to which it I 
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is linked by no logical connection but only by a habit, has 
not yet fully shaken the horse-obsession. This accounts 
for the excessive space grarited to the front part of the 
cars, where the horses used to be and still are in the 
lumber-room of the brain where mental habits linger. 

Now, in our contemporary world, there are similar 
mental lags, a number of them, possibly more than ever, 
owing to the rapidity with which things have rushed 
ahead, leaving men gasping behind them. A century 
of fantastic inventions has transformed Western reality 
beyond the dreams of Eastern imagination. Steam, elec- 
tricity, the internal-combustion engine, the systems for 
harnessing electric waves, have made of the world 
huge machine . . . and a small community. 

Men who in the days of old, of not so very old at that, 
were independent units and hardly heard from each 
other, nor cared, are today, whether they like it or not, 
parts of the vast machinery which distributes gas, water, 
light, power, and even news, views, films, and music, and 
political opinions. And while in the days of old, they 
lived rooted like trees to their native soil, now they move 
so fast that the average man of our day meets in one 
month more persons than his grandfather met in a life- 
time. 

It follows that business has widened the area of 
activity—i.e., of its solidarity—so that in most cases, di- 
rectly or indirectly, it oozes out of the national frontiers 
into the wide world beyond. Any important business 
nowadays may at close inspection reveal itself to be like 
a living organism, having roots and sinews in several 
nations. Its capital comes 
from one country or from 
several, exports from an- jee one FBO 
other, patents from a | - 
third, raw materials from 
a fourth, markets from a 
fifth—and, more likely, 
from several others—cred- 
its from a sixth, while its 
working may be closely 
dependent on a general 
feeling of confidence im- 
mediately connected with 
yet another country with 
which the firm may have 





as English, or as American, because it happens to have a 
building and offices and possibly some registration papers 


lac k ot 


coérdination sets in between facts and our views of them 


in one or another of these countries. Thus 


~—surely a most undesirable state of affairs and one which 
is bound to lead to disaster. For by so imagining what 
is not, the leaders of business are led to adopt a policy 
which runs counter to the real interests of their business. 

The source of the present trouble lies here. Business 
has become essentially international; but it is thought 
of as national. But, since business is international. eco- 
nomic nationalism merely throttles it and prevents it 
from — a free and natural circulation of its vital 


force. Paralysis and congestion inevitably result. 


‘ * HERE is the remedy? Surely in the explicit recog 


nition of the fact that the world is one and must be treated 
as such. May I provide an example? I do not propose 
to meddle in the discussion as to whether isolation or 
collaboration is best for a country. 1 am going to reg 
ister a fact. 

At this moment the United States has definitely come 
out of the trough of depression. If an industrial civil 
war does not weaken it, that country may fairly expect 
a run of prosperity which may last for years. But the 
rest of the world is still struggling, mostly with mental 
ills, national pride hurt by the War, fear of another war, 
class war, all forms of war, which prevent them from 
giving enough attention to the business of peace. 


And the United States might excusably react in this 


so ee ARR BRR Ise. gem - 
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no direct business con- 
nections. 

And yet, owing to that 
mental lag, such a firm, 
living like an octopus on 
a dozen countries, will 
think of itself as French, 
as Austrian, as Brazilian, 





Why is the fore part 
of automobiles long? 
. . . The idea of horse- 
drawn vehicles is still 
clinging to our minds. 
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way: “What is that to us? Let us carry on our busi- 
ness in peace and prosperity.” Yet the solution is not so 
simple, because the world 1s one. The fact that an im- 
portant part of the world is afflicted with unsteady con- 
ditions immediately reacts on other parts—such as this 
country—not inherently afflicted with unsteadiness; for 
money, the shiest of doves, flies from the unsettled fields 
of Europe to the sheltered markets of America, and so a 
top-heavy financial situation sets in which deeply occu- 
pies the thoughts of America’s responsible leaders. 

This is but typical of much that is happening in the 
world today. It clearly points to the necessity of a new 
outlook for businessmen. No longer can they afford to 
be satisfied with the old doctrine of live and let live, if 
only because there are a number of circumstances which, 
if not dealt with promptly, will not let them live. They 
must try to see themselves and their businesses in an 
adequate relationship to the widening set of communi- 
ties to which they belong: town, state, nation, world 
community. They must endeavor to view this situation 
in all its organic complexity. 

Organic is the word. Mark it. Just as the blood and 
the nervous fluid pass from limb to limb and vivify them 
all and make of them all one body, so capital, demand, 
supply, the imagination that creates new shapes and 
tastes, the skill that develops new techniques, the con- 
fidence which widens the channels of business, and the 
fear of war which narrows them—in short, all the cur- 
rents of collective life 
circulate through busi- 
ness and make it one. 
Coodperation is not 
enough. A sense of 
unity and __ solidarity 
must be cultivated. 

Peradventure, this 
deepening and widen- 
ing of their outlook 
may in some cases lead 
businessmen to a com- 
plete overhauling of 
their business policy. 
There is a potent and 
dangerous challenge 
abroad. The social 
function and utility of 
initiative are 
being questioned as 
never before. The chal- 
lenge must be met. It 
is being made by a uni- 
versal party, worldwide 
in its organization, in 
its appeal, and in its 
political creed. Communism sets up before the masses 
a vision of world coéperation and peace. Businessmen 
who represent the vigor and vitality of private initiative 
cannot remain provincial in their political and social out- 
look, isolated and unorganized in their tactics, in this era 


private 
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of world unity, world business, world organization. They 
must answer the challenge on the field in which it js 
made—on the grounds of service to the world commu- 
nity—which, of course, implies two ideas: service rather 
than mere profits; and a world-range as a basis for the 
community which is being served. 

To be sure, this program increases the burden of re- 
sponsibilities which the businessman bears. But such is 
the natural result of growth. And it is obvious that in 
accepting the new responsibility which the age demands 
of him, the modern businessman raises the dignity of 
his status and incorporates his activity with that of gov- 
ernment. He becomes aware of his official function. He 
participates not merely in business, but also in affairs. 
And he takes a hand in the organization of world peace 
—a state which is to business as breath is to the body. 

Advertising has made businessmen familiar with the 
springs of human psychology. Has ever anyone vis- 
ualized the invaluable effects which a worldwide cam- 
paign for peace, solidarity, and an organic conception of 
collective life would have on the general state of mind, 
and therefore on peace, and, consequently, on business? 
Do businessmen realize that their lavish expense in ad- 
vertising their own wares is offset day after day by the 
political advertising of war, fear of war, hoarding for 
fear of war, which withdraws trom the current of busi- 
ness the vivifying blood of fresh new money? 

Let us then imagine that a group of firms were ready 
to put at the disposal 
of an_ international 
agency for peace and 
goodwill only a small 
proportion of what 
they spend on com- 
mercial publicity. Such 
an agency might then 
organize on a world- 
wide basis the scien- 
tific, systematic propa- 
ganda of peace, the fos- 
tering of world citizen- 
ship, the teaching of 
world unity. 

It would develop the 
habit of thinking in 
terms beyond and 
above national selfish- 
ness; yet would teach 
views more in con- 
formity with the real 
and ultimate interests 
of each nation than the 
short-sighted and, in 
the end, injurious na- 
tional selfish views. It would offset the constant flood of 
war-scare oratory which keeps business on tenterhooks. 
. .. And businessmen would have taken an intelligent, 
coordinated, and active part in the shaping of the events 
in whose midst they live. . . . Is this a dream? 
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By Carlo Bos’ 


Late Commissioner of Customs for China 


HE PRESENT opium and narcotic drug evil is one 
of the most serious problems facing humanity. 

We have national and international Red Cross asso- 
ciations for helping the victims of war. We do not have, 
nor shall we have, similar institutions for helping the 
victims of the drug habit until world opinion has been 
thoroughly stirred up to the appalling danger represented 
by the clandestine manufacture and traffic of morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine and by the steadily increasing num- 
ber of addicts. Yet, it is asserted on good authority that 
narcotics have made and are making far more victims 
than wars have claimed since the Red Cross began. 

There is little doubt that the disquieting increase in 
drug addiction during recent years in many countries, 
and especially in the Far East, is due to the uncontrolled 
manufacture of narcotics originating from Japan, Europe, 
and America. Also responsible is the apathy shown by 
all governments and the public alike toward this ominous 
problem and its present extent, of which the following 
is merely a panoramic outline. 

The principal drugs of addiction are opium and its 
derivatives—morphine and heroin—and cocaine, the lat- 


*This article was written by Carlo Bos shortly before he died a few 
months ago (see page 64). Works he consulted in preparation of this 
article are listed on page 63. 


1] 


In China ruthless meas- 


A New York dope den. eee 


ures, even execution, are taken to stamp out the evil. 


Opium Comes Home to Roost 


Introduced into the East by the 
West, the narcotic evil now is, 
due to a general apathy, making 
inroads into occidental nations. 


ter being an alkaloid made from the coca leaf. They are 
a blessing when used in medicine, but a curse when used 
to gratify an abnormal craving. And they help to fill 
madhouses and jails. 

The history of the opium evil takes us back to the first 
quarter of the 18th Century when Portuguese traders 
began to ship opium from India to China as an article 
of exchange for other goods. By the end of the same 
century, whole fleets of clippers were engaged in this 
trade by the East India Company. Opium smoking soon 
became a menace to the welfare of the Chinese people. 

For years the Chinese Government protested in vain 
and when Emperor Yung Cheng finally prohibited the 
introduction of this foreign poison, the opposition by lo- 
cal authorities became active. In 1839 Viceroy Lin of 
Kwangtung confiscated and destroyed over 2,200 chests 
of foreign opium, an act which led to the so-called Opium 
War with Great Britain. And by the treaty that was im- 
posed in consequence, China was compelled to allow this 
foreign poison to be imported and recognized as an article 
of commerce subject to duty. 

This event aroused the conscience of a small band of 
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public-spirited men, who for years demanded the aboli- 
tion of the opium trade and the suppression of addiction 
to opium smoking, until in 1908 the British Parliament 
resolved that this “morally indefensible” trafic must be 
speedily closed. 

The following year a conference held in Shanghai elab- 
orated the preliminaries of an international convention, 
which was finally held in 1912 at The Hague. The use 
of opium was to be gradually suppressed and the manu- 
facture of its derivatives, and cocaine, was to be controlled 
and limited to the needs of medicine. Thus the narcotic 
menace was recognized nearly a quarter of a century ago 
as an international problem calling for concerted action. 

As if the World War had not brought enough sorrow 
in its trail, it was instrumental also in developing the use 
of drugs. Factories were springing up everywhere to 
supply the increased demand for narcotics for the relief 
of pain among the wounded. The world’s output was 
enhanced enormously and when the War ended, huge 
stocks were left over in many countries. 

The Treaty of Versailles stipulated that every one of 
its signatories was to become a party to The Hague Con- 
vention of 1912; thus 20 countries were added to the list 
of those concerned with the drug traffic. The same treaty 
also stipulated that the League of Nations, to be formed 
later, was to assume the task of watching over the en- 


forcement of The Hague Convention. 


| Permanent Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium has no doubt discharged its obligations in spite 
of various difficulties. It has recorded all the facts and 
figures required by Governments for dealing with the 
problem. It has in its files the protests of countries against 
certain manufacturing countries that were not limiting 
the output of narcotics. It has compiled a vast documen- 
tation regarding the legitimate manufacture showing 
that, as a result of international action, authorized fac- 
tories now produce and supply only legitimate require- 
ments. Among its various outstanding achievements is 
the 1931 Convention for limiting the production and reg- 
ulating the distribution of narcotics. This Convention 
enumerates in detail the measures which Governments 
are to take so as to secure the hoped-for results. 

But if the League has done its duty, the same cannot 
be said of the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. In 
fact, the problem of preventing the unauthorized manu- 
facture and use of narcotics remains unsolved. Clande- 
stine factories are now supplying the demands for heroin 
of the ever-increasing number of addicts. 

No effective international action can be taken under 
such circumstances. The Chinese Government, for in- 
stance, has been frequently and bitterly criticized in the 
past for its lack of energy in suppressing the evil of ad- 
diction to opium and its high-power derivatives. It has 
recently been making sincere efforts-to rid the country of 


the narcotic plague. 
The results are negligible. For it is manifestly futile 
to elaborate a six-year plan for the complete suppression 
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of addiction, to register, license, and ration addicts, to 
build 600 hospitals for their disintoxication, and to shoot 
convicted Chinese traffickers so long as other countries 
are clandestinely producing and distributing the drugs 
through their nationals who enjoy exterritorial privileges. 

There is a real danger that the opium evil will return 
to its home roost. The countries of Europe and America 


Photo: International News 











Crazed drug addicts will pay exorbitant prices—and 
smugglers will use any ruse to evade customs officers. 


were responsible for the introduction of drug addiction 
to the Far East, and this crime may now prove to be a 
boomerang, afflicting those who released it. The alarm 
was sounded in a session of the League’s advisory com- 
mittee in May, 1934, when the American representative 
denounced the menace and suggested that the countries 
who have their sins of introducing and feeding addiction 
in China to atane for, should now help that country to 
remove the growing danger within her frontiers. 

Drugs clandestinely produced in the Far East have 
made their appearance in the United States to supply 
part of the 20 tons used per annum by 120,000 addicts. 

The world may soon be flooded with the poison from 
the Far East, for the traffic yields enormously tempting 
profits. One kilogram of heroin costing about $150 to 
produce may be retailed for $15,000, and yet there is prob- 
ably no other drug that can offer a bigger “kick” for a 
small outlay. I know from personal observation on the 
spot that in 1931 the wharf coolies in Shanghai and Han- 
kow and the water coolies in Chungking could obtain an 
injection for 3 cents Chinese currency. No wonder the 
evil is destroying the main prop of the Chinese nation— 
the laboring classes. Is this same social menace to be 
allowed to spread unopposed all over the world? 

A book has recently appeared in Spanish under the 
title El Habito de la Morfina, by Dr. Cesar Juarros. Ac- 
cording to this author, addiction is spreading in Europe 
and presents some particularly serious aspects which were 
not observed in the past. The results of his investigations 
accord with those obtained by the International Labor 
Office—viz, that, as in China, laborers and farmers in 
Europe and America are now affected by the evil; that 
addiction has spread to adolescents and even to childreh; 
that a certain solidarity is noticeable among addicts, as if 
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they were a secret organization, and that in Germany 
this solidarity has engendered the formation of clubs with 
the avowed aim of mutual assistance in the supply and 
administration of narcotics. 

Dr. Juarros divides addicts into five classes: 

1. Those who take to drugs to relieve some physical 
pain and thus contract the habit. 

2. Those who from the beginning seek in the habit a 
relief from their daily anxieties and nervous tension— 
doctors, politicians, bankers, businessmen. (Doctor ad- 
dicts! Yes, according to official figures, one in every 100 
doctors in the United States is an addict, and one out of 
every 1,000 of the population there takes to drugs.) 

3. Those who take drugs to stimulate their creative 
labor—artists, dancers, writers. 

4. Those who seek in addiction relief from physical 
fatigue—sportsmen, laborers, farmers. 

5. Those who use drugs to enhance sexual faculties. 

Dr. Juarros quotes an authority on the subject who de- 
clares that morphinism is but a modification of certain 
psychic tendencies, and he asserts that disintoxication of 
addicts is only part of the treatment and eliminates only 
one of the causes of the disease, which will persist in its 
essence if not attacked also by psychic treatment. The 
inferiority complex, he found, is common among such 
patients. It is necessary, therefore, to undertake the re- 
construction of the patient’s personality by restoring his 
lost confidence in himself and in his worthiness, and im- 
part to him the spiritual strength to oppose his craving. 

The League’s advisory committee complains that the 
public, who would be in a position to ‘influence the 
League’s policy, or at least to follow its handling of the 
matter, never attend the sessions where the problems” are 
discussed. The apathy is general and the press therefore 
fails to give this matter the prominence it deserves. What 
a disheartening effect this must have on the minds of the 
international delegates! 

What is even worse, this state of things gives a great 
sense of security both to the unscrupulous doctor whose 
indiscriminate prescribing of narcotics is making incur- 
able victims, as well as to the clandestine manufacturing 
chemists. They know that if they are kicked out of one 
country, they may go to another to carry on their ne- 
farious business. 

It is clear that if concerted international action were 
taken to limit the cultivation of the poppy and the manu- 
facture of high-powered drugs, the problem of addiction 
could be solved within a comparatively short time. 

How can the leaders of Rotary International, the 4,200 
Clubs, and the 178,000 Rotarians scattered over 80 coun- 
tries of the world help in the fight against this menace? 

Rotary International can delegate annually a suitable 
member of the Rotary Club of Geneva to attend the in- 
ternational meetings of the League’s Advisory Commit- 


Confiscated marijuana—a weed which gives delusions 


of grandeur when smoked. It thrives on backlots, 
and though 34 States of the United States have regu- 
latory laws, the use of marijuana is growing steadily. 
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tee on Traffic in Opium, keep in touch with develop- 
ments and new aspects of the problem, and report. Thus 
a measure of direct moral support would be given to an 
institution which, unquestionably, is doing good work 
under disheartening conditions. Some prominence can 
be given to the problem in our Rotary literature. Rotary 
Clubs can be encouraged to take up this matter as one 
of their community problems. 


ee action might be taken with the head 
quarters of other service clubs. The churches might be 
induced to take an interest in the fight against the soul- 
destroying habit of taking narcotics. Rotary Clubs can 
help directly by acquainting their members with the vari- 
ous aspects and extent of the evil, by ventilating the 
problem in the press, by helping to promote public inter- 
est, and by urging increased Government action. 

The present control of smallpox, venereal diseases, tu 
berculosis, plague, and cholera, the foundation of the Red 
Cross movement and of other humanitarian institutions 
which grace humanity today, could not have been under- 
taken and developed without the support of public opin- 
ion. In the case under discussion little can be done unless 
the man-in-the-street realizes the tremendous power of 
public opinion over the policies and actions of Govern- 
ments. To arouse the public mind and to urge Govern- 


ments to act in concert is the most essential feature of 


the present-day problem of addiction. 
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-Man’s Diary in Sticks and Stones 


By Bertrand Russell 


English Philosopher and Author 





VERY social system that has existed has had its 
appropriate type of architecture. Medieval castles make 
visible the pride of feudal barons; Venetian palaces dis- 
play the splendors derived from commerce with the 
East; French chateaux and Queen Anne country seats 
represent the secure power of a courtly and civilized 
aristocracy. 

With the French Revolution and the Industrial Revo- 
lution there goes a revolution in architecture. Old styles 
linger where the older forms of power linger: Napoleon 
adds to the Louvre, but his additions have a florid vul- 
garity which shows his insecurity. But the typical styles 
of the Nineteenth Century are two: the factory with 
its chimneys, and the rows of tiny houses for working- 
class families. 

As one approaches London by rail, one passes endless 
streets of such dwellings, each inhabited by one family 
of small means. Each of these is a center of individual 
life; the communal life is represented by the office, the 
factory, or the mine, according to the locality. If an age 
is to be judged by the esthetic quality of its architecture, 
the last hundred years represent the lowest point yet 
reached by humanity. 

The factory and the rows of small houses illustrate, 
between them, a curious inconsistency in our modern 
way of living. 

While production has become increasingly communal, 
and is no longer, in its important branches, a matter for 
the single handicraftsman, our general outlook has be- 
come more and more individualistic. In the factory 
there is social life, which has produced the trade unions; 
but at home each family desires isolation. “I keep my- 
self to myself,” the women say. This feeling makes 
them endure, and even prefer, the separate little house, 
the separate little kitchen, the separate drudgery at house 
work, the separate care of children while they are not at 
school. 

This type of architecture is connected with the status 
of women. In spite of feminism, the position of wives, 
especially in the working class, is not much changed 
from what it was. The wife still depends upon her hus- 
band’s earnings, and does not receive wages although 
she works hard. Being professionally a housekeeper, she 
wants to have a house to keep. The desire to have scope 
for personal initiative, which is common to most human 
beings, has no outlet except in the home. The husband, 
on his side, enjoys the feeling that his wife works for 


The city of the future: Will it be vertical and con- 
centrated? Or will it grow horizontally and break up 
into small, more or less self-sufficing communities? 


Every age writes its records in 
architecture . . . What type of 
building will reveal to posterity 
the social history ot our times? 


him; moreover, his wife and his house provide more 
satisfaction for his instinct of property than would be 
possible with any different type of architecture. 

All this would be changed if a woman’s livelihood 
were not earned by the profession of wife and mother, 
but by some ordinary paid occupation. Already in the 
“middle class” there are enough wives who earn their 
living outside the home, to produce, in big towns, some 
approach to what their circumstances make desirable. 
If a woman has to work outside the home, she cannot 
cook or mind the children during the day; this requires 
communal kitchens and nursery schools. This, in turn, 
demands a type of architecture quite different from the 
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sprawling streets of little villas that constitute an Eng- 
lish or American suburb. 

In the Middle Ages, communities of celibates pro- 
duced a type of architecture which was satisfying and 
esthetically delightful. In England, monasteries and ab- 
beys survive mainly as ruins to please tourists, but col- 
leges, as Oxford and Cambridge, are still part of the 
national life, and retain the beauty of medieval com- 
munalism. In relation to the general population, the 
problem is to secure the same communal advantages 
without celibacy. This problem will not be solved until 
most women earn their living outside the home. But 
when this economic change has been secured, certain 
important and highly desirable architectural changes will 
become possible, and indeed almost inevitable. 


Rovere OWEN, more than a hundred years ago, 
incurred much ridicule for his “codperative parallelo- 
grams,” which were an attempt to secure for wage earn- 
ers the advantages of collegiate life. Although he was 
perhaps premature in this suggestion, it has since come 
nearer and nearer to what is practicable and desirable. 
If I were dictator of town planning, I should pull 
down the squalid streets of separate houses, and sub- 
stitute high blocks of buildings round three sides of a 
square, open to the sun, with a communal kitchen, a 
spacious dining hall, another hall for amusements or 
meetings, and a nursery school in the center, which 
should be in the open air except during the bad weather. 
The advantages of such a system of architecture would 
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be many. To begin with the children: they would have 
wholesome food, provided in the nursery school accord- 
ing to the best principles of diet; they would have the 
companionship of children of their own age; they would 
have far more liberty of movement than is possible in 
a tiny home of the usual sort where grown-up work has 
to be carried on. 

Rickets, now appallingly common, would disappear; 
the children would be freed from the nagging of an over- 
worked mother; and their mental and physical develop- 
ment would be promoted by the freedom of the nursery 
school. 

For women, the advantages would be quite as great. 
As soon as their children were weaned, they would be 
able to hand them over throughout the day to women 
specially trained in the care of young children. They 
would not have the business of buying food, cooking it, 
and washing up. They would, like their husbands, have 
hours of work and hours of leisure, instead of being 
always busy. They would see their children in the morn- 
ings and evenings, long enough for affection but not long 
enough for frayed nerves. And even the most affection- 
ate adult is bound to find children trying on the nerves 
if there is never a moment’s rest from their clamorous 
demands for attention. 

Finally, for men and women equally, there would 
be an escape from the confinement of small rooms and 
sordidness into large public rooms, which might be as 
architecturally splendid as college halls. Beauty and space 
need no longer be the prerogative of the rich. There 
would be an end to the irritation that comes from being 

cooped up in too close quarters, a situation 






















“Form follows function” is the 
dictum of the modernists. Sur- 
prising confirmation is found 
in the similar contours of the 
two habitations here pictured, 


But they were designed-for-liv- 
ing in widely differing times. 
The one above is communal, 
and for centuries has been an 
abode of Indians at Taos, New 
Mexico. The one at the right re- 
flects new ideas in family homes. 


that too often makes family life intolerable. 

Communal life decayed during the Nine- 
teenth Century with the decay of institu- 
tions that had produced its traditional 
forms. But no community can remain 
healthy without communal life; and it 
must be the task of the immediate future 
to build up new forms more in harmony 
with the age. 

And in building up these forms, archi- 
tecture must play an essential part. 


Photo: Portland Cement Association. 
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The Near Way Is North—by Plane 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


; a ARCTIC may become one day the chief flying 
crossroads of the world. For most great cities are in 
the North Temperate Zone, which lies in a circle 
around the Arctic. The direct airlanes between them 
lie across the Arctic. 

Take a few sample routes: 

The nearest way to Berlin from San Francisco starts 
northeast through California and Oregon, grazes the 
southeast corner of Washington, runs well north into 
Canada, crosses Greenland, skirts the north coast of 
Iceland and the northeast corner of Scotland, touches 
southwestern Norway, and crosses Denmark on its 
course southeast to Germany. 

A direct route from Atlanta, Georgia, to Peiping 
would run near Chicago and north through Canada, 
going across a segment of the polar sea and then tra- 
versing Siberia and Manchukuo, arriving at Peiping 
from just a little east of north. 

The direct way from Chicago to Calcutta 1s straight 
north. 

By the routes mentioned you save from one to sev- 
eral thousand miles, compared with the usual rail and 
steamer lines. They are typical routes. 

However, when you point out that the shortest way 
from the middle of the United States to the middle of 
China lies through the Arctic, you may get the reply 
that a still shorter imaginary line between them runs 


down through the earth, and that both the north route 
and the down route have serious practical drawbacks. 
Among the charges against the Arctic will be that it is 
too cold, too foggy, too stormy; that there is too much 
ice and snow; that it is an uninhabited wilderness and 
would be a terrible place if you had to make a forced 
landing. 

Let us consider, necessarily in mere outline, how true 
these things are and how much of a handicap they are 
insofar as they are true. 

Beginning with extreme temperatures, the lowest are 
no more in the Arctic than the highest are in the 
Tropics. The hottest place we know about is Death 
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Valley, California, some 135° F. in the shade, and that 
is 900 miles north of the northern edge of the Tropics; 
the coldest we know is Oimekon, Siberia, around —95° 
F., and that is 200 miles south of the southern edge of 
the Arctic. 

The lowest Weather Bureau temperature for the 
north coast of Canada is —52° and the lowest for the 
north coast of Alaska is —54°. But the mercury drops 
lower than that in North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming. 
Yet there is no talk of its being sometimes too cold for 
flying. It has, instead, been discovered that flying con- 
ditions are better in these States on extremely cold days 
than on some days of intermediate temperatures. 


i. IT WERE impossible to cross the Arctic Sea because 
of the cold, it would be impossible to fly in Winter not 
only in the already-mentioned three States, but also in 
two-thirds of Canada, most of Alaska, and fully half of 
the Soviet Union, for these vast regions have lower ex- 
tremes of cold than are found over or near the Arctic Sea. 
But mail is delivered by airplane throughout northern 
Canada in mid-Winter and throughout the most intensely 
cold parts of Alaska as regularly as it could be with sim- 
ilar equipment in any part of the world. And some of 
the pilots there prefer mid-Winter to mid-Summer flying. 

The United States and Canadian mail is carried by 
private companies. The Soviets, having no private busi- 
ness, fly their own planes and have a swarm of them 
working throughout the year serving a territory about as 
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Via Newfoundland in Winter 
and Bermuda-Azores in Sum- 
mer will be the route fol- 
lowed when the trans-Atlantic 
service is started this year. 


large as the entire United 
States. There temperatures oc- 
casionally drop 10°, 20°, or 
even 30° lower than any marks 
that have ever been recorded 
for that portion of the Arctic. 

But the Arctic, though not 
so cold as many believe, does 
have long and cold Winters. 
The disadvantages of this are 
obvious; the countervailing ad- 
vantages are less known. 

To begin with, fog, enemy 
of the flier, is rare in very cold 
weather, as in great heat. It 
is worst at intermediate tem- 
peratures, common and _ very 
dangerous in the range from 
just above freezing to 15° or 
20° below freezing. This tem- 
perature belt is seldom encoun- 
tered in the Arctic during the 
mid-Winter. 

It is during mid-Winter that 
the air is clearest on the Arctic 
lands, most likely to be foggy on coastlines, and again 
nearly fog-free when you get well out to sea. Nansen 
reports from three Winters of drifting aboard the Fram 
several hundred miles north of Siberia that there was no 
fog for more than four of the coldest months and very 
little fog for another two or three. 

Sleet is a major flying handicap. Its dangers are con- 
fined to the narrow range where fogs are also most 
obnoxious, the gap between, say, 10° and 34° F. In that 
range both fog and sleet will cling to aircraft, weighing 
it down and changing its aerodynamics, thus making it 
difficult or impossible to control. In most of the Arctic, 
sleet dangers are absent for practically every day of the 
six coldest months. * 

Nothing promotes flying safety more than having 
numerous and good emergency landing places. Now, the 
soil in the northern three-quarters of Canada is eternally 
frozen. In August you strike frost at, perhaps, eight or 
10 feet in the Peace River district, at between two and 
five feet around Great Slave Lake, but at that many 
inches when you get into the proper Arctic. Walking 
through the dense forest at the head of the Mackenzie 
Delta, just north of the Circle, on a 90-in-the-shade 
Summer day you will find that a smart kick with your 
foot will remove all that is thawed of the muck. The 
forest has probably been there for at least 6,000 years and 
during that time the thaw within its shadows has never 
been deeper than six inches. 

The earth is similarly frozen in three-quarters of 
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Alaska, in the northern parts of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Finland, European Russia, and Siberia. Through- 
out this vast range, except on mountain slopes, from one- 
fifth to three-fifths of the surface is lakes. Every one of 
them is a good emergency landing place in Winter; most 
of them are in Summer. During Summer you use pon- 
toons or a flying boat and come down safely on the water 
when the lakes are deep enough; if it is Winter, you use 
skis or wheels and come down safely on the level ice even 
where the water depth is only a few inches. 


Dar IS, then, a circumpolar northern land area 
much larger than the whole United States within which 
you are never out of reach of a good emergency landing 
if you are flying a mile high over lowlands. From that 
altitude you surely glide more than five miles; and you 
will never be five miles from a lake. Mountainous coun- 
try has its difficulties in the Arctic as in the rest of the 
world, but the Arctic has few mountains and usually 
they can be detoured by commercial air routes. 

Comparatively good flying weather combines with the 
multitude of safe emergency landings to make Arctic 
Canada and the Arctic territories of the U.S.S.R. so 
safe that in spite of frontier conditions (absence of guid- 
ing lights, prepared landing fields, and exact local knowl- 
edge), the percentage both of serious crack-ups and of 
injuries and deaths is smaller than in the southern por- 
tions of these countries. This does not quite apply in 
Alaska, for it is so largely mountainous. 

The difference in flying safety between frozen and 
unfrozen lands is important; between frozen and un- 
frozen seas the difference is startling. 

Every flier who ever made a forced landing on the 
Atlantic far from shore in bad weather has lost his life, 
whether in Summer or in Winter. Most of those who 
have been forced down in the Atlantic have been lost 
irrespective of weather, and only those were saved who 
came down under especially favorable conditions—as, for 
instance, right in front of a steamer that saw them de- 
scend or else near a steamer they could summon by radio. 

In square contrast, not one flier has yet been lost of 
that considerable and steadily growing number who have 
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been forced down, or who have come down voluntarily, 
in the icy parts of the Arctic Sea. Every one of them 


has been saved by making repairs and flying again, by 


summoning help through the radio and waiting for it 
(in some cases several weeks), oi by walking ashore. 

The first demonstration of this Arctic safety remains 
the most striking and convincing single case. The many 
others have just been confirmation. 

During the third expedition which I commanded, 
1913-18, George H. Wilkins (now Sir Hubert) was a 
member of the scientific staff and was probably the first 
experienced flier to take part in an Arctic expedition 
He was continually pointing out to us floes where land 
ings would be safe and take-offs easy. He formed the 
opinion that in Winter there is, on the average, a safe 
emergency landing every five miles on the polar sea and 
that you seldom if ever go 25 miles without finding on« 

These views were tested when, with Ben Eielson for 
pilot, Wilkins took off from Point Barrow in March, 


1927, with the temperature at —42°. They flew north 


west, travelling about a mile high. In 100 miles they were 
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farther out than any other human being had gone in this 
part of the northern sea. They kept on 400 miles beyond. 
At 500 miles from shore, engine trouble developed and 
they were forced down in good weather. Wilkins se- 
lected the field and Eielson brought the plane to a safe 
landing. By echo sounding, the sea proved three miles 
deep, the greatest depth ever determined in the Arctic. 
Jetween soundings and repairs, much time was used 
up, and when they were ready to fly again, the weather 
had changed. It was warmer, had clouded up, and snow 
was beginning to fall. So when they again had engine 
trouble, ten minutes later, they were forced down under 
bad visibility. Nevertheless they made a safe descent. 

This time the repairs were more thor- 
ough, so that when they took off, they had 
no further engine difficulty. But twilight 
was approaching and the wind was reach- 
ing nearly 50 miles an hour, which is about 
the strongest ever recorded from the Arctic 
far from land. They flew into it, with their 
speed cut in half. 

They kept going through the twilight and 
into the full darkness. At 9 P. M., with the 
plane a mile high, their engine stopped, this 
time because there was no gas. Eielson 
came down in a flat glide, and they made 
their third safe landing without power con- 
trol and in the combined obscurity of night 
and a blizzard. After walking around to 
get their blood in circulation, they climbed 
back into the plane and slept in fair comfort. 

Next morning an astronomical observation showed 
they were 80 miles north of Alaska, where (as we know 
from the soundings of our own ship the Karluk in 1913) 
the ocean is about a mile deep. They were drifting on 
a large floe with open water all around and were mov- 
ing east. This drift continued four days, covering 200 
miles. Then the weather became calm and clear with 
intense cold, freezing the open lanes and cementing the 
floes together. Wilkins and Eielson had been drifting 
nearly parallel tc the coast, so they were still 80 miles 
from shore. They walked that distance in 10 days. 


rT E ARCTIC is a bad ocean for swimming; it is dif- 
ficult for steamers and sailing vessels. But it has advan- 
tages for fliers, and it is the only sea you can walk upon. 

Cold air is heavy and warm air is light. On those 
intensely cold days when the sky is perfectly clear with 
a dead calm, the cold air trickles down the sides of hills 
and mountains, filling the valleys and hollows, while on 
the level northern prairies it stands like an invisible 
lake. Under such conditions I have found, hunting 
over rugged country like southern Banks Island, that 
when you descend into a valley, it is as if you were going 
down into a chilly cellar; and when you climb the slope 
on the far side, it is as if you were coming out of the 


cellar into a warm room. 
Naturally, this effect is still more apparent when you 
fly. The pilots of Pacific Alaska Airways have noted in 
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the Fairbanks section that when the temperature on the 
ground is around —50°, it is usually in the vicinity of 
zero somewhere between 1,000 and 3,000 feet up. Then 
the air begins to get colder again slowly as you rise, but 
it probably never gets so cold within the flying reach of 
an airplane as it can become in the Siberian forest. 
Stevens and Anderson, in their U. S. Army-National 
Geographic balloon, found nothing colder than —8] 

on their 12-mile ascent in 1935, and we have men 
tioned records below —90° on the Siberian lowlands. 
What is more, the balloon thermometers registered 
more intense cold at 68,000 feet than they did at any 
point higher up to the maximum reached, 72,395 feet 


Photo: Canadian Airways. 





Loading a heavy ore car into the hold of an airplane that services 
gold mines in upper Canada, far from rail or water transportation. 


The greatest inversion range, with which I am fa- 
miliar, was reported by a plane of the Lomen Com- 
mercial Company. The fliers took off at 49° below 
zero and found themselves at half a mile flying with 
a temperature of 30° above. It was 79 degrees warmer 
2,000 feet up than on the ground. 

As noted, great inversions of temperature are found 
only when the weather is calm and intensely cold. 
Under such conditions, there is the advantage that 
when you are taking off with a big load, the heavy, 
cold air gives your wings maximum lifting power, while 
later, when travelling at flying levels, you have the (per- 
haps chiefly theoretical) advantage of the comparatively 
warm surroundings of the lighter air. When you land 
again, the cold air which hugs the ground will give 
you, to the extent that it is heavier, a greater cushioning 
effect. 

Considering further the objections to trans-Arctic fly- 
ing, which were mentioned some time back: The Arctic 
is in reality not particularly stormy. Indeed, Nansen, 
deep student of northern conditions, said it was less 
stormy than any other equally large area in the world. 

There are three expeditions which have spent a great 
deal of time far from land in the Arctic: De Long in 
1879-81, Nansen in 1893-96, and the various branches of 
the third Stefansson expedition during 1913-18. All 
three unite in testifying that they never observed 
stronger winds than 50 miles an hour at distances 
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ereater than 100 miles from shore. Fifty-mile winds, 
they agree, are very rare. Ordinarily the weather on the 
deep Arctic Sea ranges between calms and moderate 
breezes. 

An important advantage of cold is that it makes ait 
so much heavier that a plane which can take off with 
a 4,000-pound load at 90° in the shade can lift a 5,000- 
pound load at —10°. More accurately, a drop of 100° 
in temperature increases the lifting power of an airplane 
about 22 percent. In commercial operation, this can 
easily make the difference between profit and _ loss. 
Similarly, it extends the cruising range of the plane. 

The contention that the ice and snow of the Arctic are 
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There is now on every group of islands north of the 
Soviet mainland a radio station sendiag out weather 
reports, and on some of the islands there are air bases. 
Along the mainland shores, too, weather stations are 
located and air-base stations. No complete figures are 
being given out by the Soviet authorities, but it seems 
clear from official releases and the reports of non-Soviet 
travellers that there is far more air activity in the Soviet 
North than in the corresponding parts of Alaska and 
Canada—probably 10 times as much. 

It seems, then, that the flying advantages of northern 
climate will balance the disadvantages. No doubt the 
best flying conditions, while one is in the air, are in the 


Tropics; but the emergency landing places 
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there are few, particularly in uninhabited 
districts or in sections where ground is not 
much cultivated. The worst flying, on the 
average, is probably in the northern part of 
the Temperate Zone—most fog, most sleet, 
and comparative storminess. Arctic condi 
tions will be less favorable than the Tropic, 
but more favorable than the northerly 
North Temperate. 

Because of prepossession in favor ot the 
southern lands and seas, and because of the 
tendency of air routes to follow in the be 
ginning what have been the routes of ship 
and rail trafic, there would seem a natural 


tendency to open first transoceank airlines 


The airplane has changed life for many a remote Arctic settlement, jy way of the Tropics, or else routes which 


providing regular mail and express communication with civilization. 


a disadvantage I have already covered in part—showing 
that the ice on lakes and on the sea is a chief safety fac- 
tor. The snow on Arctic lands is far less than most peo- 
ple think. It persists through the Summer only on or near 
mountains, and the mountains are less than 20 percent 
of the Arctic; Greenland is the only Arctic land that has 
proved sufficiently mountainous to develop an icecap. 
In more than 80 percent of the Arctic land the snow on 
the prairies toward the end of Winter is less than on 
the Dakota prairies and disappears just as completely in 
Summer (though it does not stay away for so long a 
time). But when snow persists, as on mountains, it 
forms good landing fields. Hassell and Cramer de- 
scended safely upon the inland ice of Greenland; Joe 
Crosson and others have practiced landing on perma- 
nent snow high in Alaska mountains. 

As for the Arctic being an uninhabited wilderness, 
so are both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and, indeed, 
all the oceans. The Arctic lands are not generally un- 
inhabited. There are natives on many of its coasts, in- 
cluding some of the islands. Settlements of Europeans 
are found here and there, and they are developing fast. 
Along the north shore of Canada and Alaska there is a 
habitation on the average every 20 miles, with trading 
establishments (some with radio) usually not more than 
100 miles apart. This has been a slow development and, 
apart from perhaps the missionary factor, due to what 
we think of as the operation of economic law. 


utilize the Tropics in Winter and the North 
Temperate Zone in Summer. Interests on both sides of 
the Atlantic have for some time been inv estigating routes, 
and there is high probability that this Summer we shall 
see serious attempts to establish regular service between 
the New World and the Old by lighter-than-air craft. 
The Winter route favored is via Bermuda and the 
Azores, although it is, obviously, not the shortest. 


) — ALL, the chief merchandise of the flier is 
speed : He promises to deliver you or yout goods In 
less time. Under the stress of competition there will be 
more and more cutting of airway corners. Each straight 
ening of any long route will bring it farther north. The 
motive for crossing the Arctic will therefore grow 
stronger year by year. Even were the difficulties twice as 
serious as we believe, they would still be overcome finally 
through that human ingenuity which seldom fails when 
there is a long time for study and a powerful motive for 
accomplishment. 

But this does not mean that routes across the Arctic 
will be opened in strict proportion to mechanical prog 
ress and the growing stress of competition. Ambitions 
and fears lead to the control of many kinds of flying, 
particularly the transoceanic, by foreign offices and wat 
offices. You must search the minds of rulers of nations, 
and not the laws of nature or of economics, to forecast 
where and how the long-distance flying routes will ac- 
tually develop. 
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NCE I WROTE a magazine article that was 
based on interviews with small-town businessmen. They 
were retail storekeepers, building contractors, bankers, 
wholesale grocers, automobile dealers. Nearly all told 
me the same story. They wanted to be able to take 
things easier; they wanted to go away on a vacation 
once in a while. But there was no one competent to 
run the business in their absence. Businessmen were 
always hoping some employee would prove himself tal- 
ented enough to develop into assistant manager of the 
business, or even to a partnership. 

I talked with a good many young men employees, too. 
They saw things in a different light. They thought their 
The 
boss, most of the boys said, didn’t want anyone to be 
talented but himself. When I wrote the article, I called 
it, Why Don't They Get Together? 

I had no idea my article would stir up so much inter- 


chances to get on 1n the world were pretty slim. 


est. Young men from all parts of the country wrote 
me to ask the names and addresses of employers who 


The 


young men said they were blocked by circumstances in 


wanted future business managers and partners. 


the towns where they were, and wanted to get away 
from it all. 
from a New York City young man. He had a job with 


He said New 


About the most discouraged letter came 


a big textile house in lower Broadway. 
York offered no opportunities. 

I make no claim that the young man was 100 percent 
correct in his estimate. But I do claim that the oppor- 
tunities in New York or any other big city aren’t quite 
what they are generally cracked up to be. I believe a 
man’s chances for success are better in a small town. 

Probably I had better define what I mean by “suc- 
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cess.” To my mind, success means accumulating just 
enough money to be comfortable; not so much money 
that you have to worry about being kidnaped, nor so 
little that you worry over making ends meet. And, still 
more important, to have a reasonably good time while 
you are accumulating your money. Because you can’t 
say you are successful, no matter how much money you 
make, if you let your business crowd out everything else. 

My belief that small towns offer more opportunities 
than big cities is based on actual experience. It happens 
that I now make my headquarters in New York; but I 
have earned a living in some pretty small towns. The 
business district of Ninety Six, South Carolina, when I 
was there, consisted of five stores and the G. & C. depot. 

I shall have to use storekeeping as an illustration, be- 
cause I worked in stores as a youth, 
and was a merchant a good many 
years afterward; I know storekeep- 
ing better than anything else. But 
you will find certain basic prin- 
ciples at work no matter what jf 
line of business you happen '¥ 
to be in, whether it is 
the law business, 
or the [Con- 
tinued on 


page 56| 
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T IS BEST to start with definitions 
—especially when we are discussing a 
word of many meanings. 
T 
By 
chiefly a success in industry, business, 


“success,” we understand here 


commerce. As a measure of success, we 
must certainly consider as one of 
the standards, the making of 
“(@ money; not that it is by any means 
Ss the only one, but it is the most 
Perhaps, too, we 


easily reckoned. 


should define our young man—for the 
man himself does make a difference in 
the outcome; but if we tried that, we 
might never reach any conclusions! In 
a word, then, what we are to consider 
is whether the average young man to- 
day has a better chance of business suc- 
cess in the city or in the small town. 
Considered on the basis of what hap- 
pens, and the reasons for it, it seems to 
me that there are scarcely any two ways 
about it: the chances of the young man 
in the city are infinitely better than in a 
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small town. The bigger the city, other 
things being equal, the better his chances 


if the facts bear 


Let’s see witness ) 
this point of view The best. statistics 
that we have on this question are none 
too good. But certain exceedingly inter 
esting compilations have been made by 
the editors ot Who's Who tin {rr 
the volume that contains the most repre 
sentative list we hav vhat may 


called successful men and 


United States. I refer to the birth | 
residence statistics published in the 193 
37 edition. 

They indicate that while many of these 
successtul individuals were evidently born 
in regions where the small town or 
predominated, many of them did not stay 
there. The statistics at given by States 
only, and we must examine them in that 
way. Such States as Indiana, lowa, Kan 
sas, Missouri, and Nebraska are fairly rep 
resentative ol the great agi tural mid 
area of the United States n each of 
these States there are numerous ties 
some of them quite large, but the weight 
of their activity IS agricultur il rather t 


industrial. 

What do the ngures sI 
Indiana. According to tl 
ord, 1,093 of the successful men 


nd women listed in Who's U 


designate | Continued on page 54 
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Refore and After 


By Charles H. Mayo, M.D. 


Illustrations by Wendell Kling 


ise of us today is what heredity and environ- 


ment have made us. Sixteen people within the past 100 
years have passed on to each of us inherent characteristics, 
good and bad, which will have an influence on what 
happens to us from now on. How little one knows 
about those 16 forebears! Likewise the conditions under 
which we have lived and the diseases from which we 
have suffered have left their indelible imprints on us, and 
we may now expect to become aware of their effects. 

The average human being is sick 30 times during his 
lifetime. Possibly 80 percent of his ailments are of tran- 
sient nature; they run their course and vanish. Medical 
science has found ways of checking most of the more 
serious diseases, especially if treated early in their course; 
but many times all diseases, even transitory ones, when 
checked have already permanently affected the body, 
hence the necessity for early and correct treatment. 

What has been done to influence the effects of those 
characteristics and environmental influences? The in- 
crease in the average life span gives an eloquent answer. 

In the 16th Century, man’s average age at death was 
20 years; in the 19th Century, it had risen to 43 years. 

Then came Pasteur and Lister. With our knowledge 





Forty 


Preventive medicine holds great 
promise for man. A distinguished 
physician shows what it means 
to us in our everyday existence. 


of germs and the discovery of how to protect ourselves 
against them, in 50 years the average age at death was 
increased to 58 years; in 1933 it was 60. 

Tuberculosis has been reduced from the leading cause 
of death to seventh place. Diphtheria has almost ceased 
to be “the scourge of childhood” and in many cities has 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point. Rochester, 
Minnesota, for example, has not had a child die of 
diphtheria in over ten years. Typhoid fever, once a com- 
mon disease, now rarely appears in the mortality statistics. 
Cholera infantum, or the summer diarrhea of babies, 
once so common that hardly a family escaped having at 
least one little one pass away during its first year of life, 
has almost disappeared because mothers have been taught 
the principles of proper feeding and the importance of 
pasteurized milk. Remember the plague of David’s time 
described in the Bible? Seventy thousand Israelites died 
in three days. Cholera likely was the disease, but cholera 
is almost unknown in these days. 

Smallpox killed 60,000,000 people in the 18th Century; 
10,000 died in New York City in a few years. Then came 
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vaccination, which will absolutely prevent smallpox. 
There are some American States in which smallpox is 
uncommon and some countries where it is almost un- 
known; they vaccinate. Where vaccination is neglected, 
smallpox still rages. In Minnesota, in 1924-1925, over 
500 people died of smallpox; compulsory vaccination had 
been legislated out in 1903 and we soon became an un- 
vaccinated State. Smallpox is not now as common as 
it was a century ago and is seldom as fatal; this has led 
some to think that, possibly, vaccination in several gen- 
erations has resulted in an immunity being transmitted 
through the mother to the children. 

If one is going to talk health, one really ought to talk 
it to young people. They have a chance to do something 
to prevent disease. When one has a lot of gray heads 
and bald heads in the audience, then it is the conservation 
of health that one should talk about. It’s like taking old 
cars to a garage, where they can be patched up and kept 
running, that’s all. 

We have had wonderful success in combatting the 
communicable diseases, and we have considerably in- 
creased the number of individuals who have lived through 
infancy, childhood, and youth; but we have not success- 
fully opposed that part of Death’s army which attacks 
the older age groups—heart disease, cancer, kidney dis- 
ease, cerebral hemorrhage, and diabetes. Most Rotarians 
have reached the age when they should be individually 
concerned about those 
several diseases. 

We have _ about 
reached the limit of 
the extension of the 
life span by official 
health department ac- 
tivities. The adding of 
the next ten years to 
reach the age of the 
Psalmist — three score 
and ten—will depend 
more on man’s interest 
in himself, on his indi- 
vidual action to main- 
tain health and _pre- 
vent disease. 

Preventive medicine today, in so far as we older 
adults are concerned, revolves around attempts to 
determine at the earliest possible moment the 
presence of signs which point to the appearance 
of these effects, not only in order that happy use- 
ful life may be prolonged, but that we may grow 
old gracefully, as free as possible from debility 
and incapacity—strong in mind and body. We are rec- 
ognizing more than ever today that we oldsters should 
periodically give our physicians the opportunity to make 
a thorough physical examination in order that we may 
have the benefit of their skill and advice in time for a 
successful result. 

The report of the sudden death of a prominent busi- 
nessman from heart disease in yesterday’s newspaper is 
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all wrong. He didn’t die suddenly; he was years in 
dying. Years ago his physician, if given the opportunity, 
might have discovered the damaged heart which prob 
ably he had had since some infectious disease or infected 
teeth or tonsils in childhood. Early detection with proper 
personal hygiene and wise treatment would have added 
happy, useful years to his life. There are in the United 
States of America today 1,000,000 children with weak or 


damaged hearts. 


Bi: CANCERS which today so often cause months 


or years of suffering and ultimate death, could, in the 


majority of instances, be cured or at least controlled if 
the so-called “danger signals of cancer” were generally 
known and physicians were given the opportunity to 
make a correct diagnosis before the verdict “inoperable” 
had to be given. 

There are over a million people in the United States 
alone who have diabetes; apparently it is on the increase. 
Insulin, of course, in most cases controls diabetes and 


t it does 


always makes the diabetic more comfortable, bi 
not cure him. Apparently, modern living conditions are 
resulting in more cases of diabetes. In this connection 
it seems that heredity and obesity are the two most im 
portant factors in the development of the disease. All 
fat people do not get diabetes, but apparently obesity 


brings out latent diabetes in persons hereditarily suscep 


tible to the disease. So if there has been dia 
betes in your family, and you are fat, and 
always hungry and thirsty, you had _ betters 
have a checkup. 

Some physicians and many of the laity scoff 
ippat 


yrounds that 


at periodic physical examinations for 
ently well individuals on the 
they are usually superficial examinations and 
that they arouse mor 
bid introspection. No 
doubt this sometimes 
is true, but neverthe 
less much good has 
resulted from them 
In any event no one 


can question the ad 


visability of such an 
examination if there 
is any sign of trouble 
apparent in any part 
of the body. 

People readily go 
to a doctor if they 
have pain. Many peo- 
ple have a notion that if anything Is Wrong with their 
body it should cause pain, and they neglect the many 
other signs of ill health and just put up with them, ex 
pecting them to wear off. 

Often the trouble does let up temporarily, possibly after 
the use of some home remedy, but it usually recurs and 
much valuable time is lost. So if you are overw eight, feel 
tired or cold unnecessarily, are short of breath on slight 
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exertion, have a lump or sore which doesn’t soon heal and 
disappear, a discharge or bleeding from any of the body 
orifices or any other localized trouble, it is only sensible 
to consult a trained physician and let him do the wor- 
rying. 

Many of us nowadays are eating not wisely but too 
well. We are living to eat rather than eating to live. 
Most of us eat too much, and many eat too much of 
some food materials and not enough of others. The diet 
should be properly balanced, with sufficient and not too 
much of all the necessary food elements. I prophesy that 
in a few years every high-school child will be taking re- 
quired courses in diet, learning how to select the proper 
kinds and quantities of food for their bodies, and that 
we will have diet kitchens everywhere to demonstrate 


such knowledge. 


I. necessary, proper nourishment can be maintained 
by the expenditure of only a few cents a day. A quart 
of milk for drinking or served in cooked food, some soy 
beans or wheat ground in a coffee mill for cereal, bread, 
and puddings and a leafy vegetable, like cabbage pref- 
erably served raw as coleslaw or sauerkraut, is enough. 
All the above, made into a soup with anything else avail- 
able, is filling and nourishing—which reminds me of the 
old-time English music-hall comedian’s song: “Bung it 
all into the soup.” 

Oldsters who are living relatively inactive lives will be 
well advised to use less of the heavier foods and more 
milk, fresh fruits, and green vegetables, especially if they 
are overweight, which most of us are. Our bodies are 
worth 98 cents, counting the cost of the chemical ele- 
ments in our make-up: “Fat enough for seven bars of 
soap, iron enough for a medium sized nail, sugar enough 
to fill a shaker, lime to whitewash a chicken coop, phos- 
phorus enough to make 2,000 match tips, magnesium 
enough for a dose of magnesia, potassium enough to 
explode a toy cannon, and sulphur enough to rid a dog 
of fleas.” 

Too many of us today are putting $4 meals into our 98- 
cent bodies for replacement of these elements which are 
consumed in living, and we burn out the flues trying to 
eliminate the excess. Others, often with plenty of money, 
get only 10-cent meals because their 
bedies burn up food too slowly; 









they have no appetite. 

Proper nourishment is more of a 
problem than simply the considera- 
tion of a deficient or excessive intake 
of food. We also have to consider 
the digestion of food, its absorption 
and assimilation, and, finally, its 
proper metabolism. 

Food is practi- 
cally burned up in 
the process of body 
nourishment. The 
organ in the body 
which is the draft 
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mechanism in this burning up process is the thyroid 
gland, and most people recognize goiters or myxedema 
as serious “draft” troubles. 

Many people and all physicians recognize patients 
with myxedema—when the draft is almost shut off; very 
few people, however, and not many doctors recognize 
those who suffer from thyroid deficiency short of myxe- 
dema—when the draft is not open wide enough. 

Many people have the draft shut off a little too much 
and most of them are so used to it that they don’t realize 
there is anything wrong with them or that there is some- 
thing the doctor can do for them. They are always 
sitting near the radiator in their homes and they can 
tell at once if there is a single degree of change in the 
room temperature. They are the ones who wear shawls 
and sweaters. They can tell if someone has left a door 
or window open, but because they do not have manifest 
myxedema, their physicians do not always make a meta- 
bolic rate test. 

The thyroid gland of such people is deficient in func- 
tion and it can be brought up to normal quickly by a 
daily dose of thyroid extract which fortunately can be 
taken in tablet form by mouth. Such medication, how- 
ever, should not be taken except under the supervision 
of a physician. 

When the draft has thus been opened, they “warm up” 
and, more than that, their minds become more active 
and life again becomes full of interest. They are 
not distressed by their friends’ desire for a little fresh 
air, and their daily work and everything else becomes 
worth while, for such people are then no longer tired 
out before they begin. 

Observance of what I have written will mean not only 
happier and more useful lives but increased years of 
living. But what are we to do with these increased years 
of life, because increased length of life is only desirable 
in so far as it is happy and useful? 

Of course we can go on working longer, but there does 
come the age of retirement and that time seems about to 
be due earlier than heretofore as evidenced by the various 
compulsory retirement proposals advocated nowadays. 

I can only repeat what I said to you in my contribu- 
tion in the April, 1927, issue of THe Rotarian: 

To live happily, when retired," we must develop earlier 
in life an avocation, to 
maintain our interest 
in life. Such outside 


“The adding of the next 
ten years ... will de- 
pend more on man's ... lines of thought and 
individual action to . ‘ 

seine BiB ek as diversion are the more 
to prevent disease...” successful when they 
bring us in contact 
with nature— birds, 
gardens, geology, and 
the like. 

Thus is old age beau- 
tiful and filled with the 
love of friends in pro- 
portion as self has been 
forgotten. 
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The painting of a picture 
Is such a noble art, 
To thus express felt beauty 
Once yearned within my heart, 
But the Grace with gifts jor painting 


- s t 
The Dart Artist Was absent at my birth 
, i 4nd et, L ce splash coloi 
\ By Mildred D. Shacklett pe alae 


With seeds in the rich, brown earth! 











Emile of Paris—a chef of the old 
tradition who del; ghts to ti kle the 


Hdiatl Oo app (ati vOurmels. 
patales } ap} ecialive gou ¢ 


Looking from the Déme restaurant 
to the Rotonde, at crossroads in 
the Paris Latin Quarter. Legend 
has it thatsthe Russian Revolution 
was hatched in the Rotonde Cafe. 


HE destiny of nations depends on their nourish- 
ment. 

Tell me what you eat and I will tell you what you are. 

The discovery of a new dish adds more to human 
happiness than the discovery of a new star. 

These are a few of the aphorisms that struck me on a 
rereading of Brillat-Savarin’s famous book whose title 
is The Phystology of Taste, or Meditations on Transcen- 
dent Gastronomy. Those of us who are not French can- 
not help having little pangs of remorse when we have 
devoted special attention to the pleasures of the table. 
The act of eating somehow still strikes us as frivolous. 
We are likely to remind ourselves that we should eat to 
live, not live to eat. Nothing can dissipate this puritanic 
timidity better than a short course of Brillat-Savarin, who 
has a robust belief in the importance of gourmandise. He 
has no false shames, no sneaking enjoyments. He pro- 
claims the culinary virtues with complete satisfaction. 

Perhaps more than anyone else, he has consolidated the 
reputation of France as the country which best knows 
how to prepare a menu. But a thousand other writers 
have praised France’s excellence, so that when I heard 
that Rotary’s International Convention was to be held in 
Nice, June 6-11, it seemed impossible to add anything to 
the innumerable descriptions of gastronomic France. 

As for a gastronomic tour of Europe—I had almost 
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Adventures in Eating 


—To Say Nothing of Shopping 


By Sisley Huddleston 


Author, Journalist, Traveller, Gourmet 
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called it a Cook’s Tour of Europe—leisure and space and 
a Gargantuan appetite would be needed to begin to re- 
peat, even in words, the ingurgitory exploits of other days, 
when I ate my way around the world. Yet the recollec- 
tion of immense meals in Germany—supplemented in the 
entr’actes at the Opera by sandwiches and sausages— 
provokes me to pose this question in the manner of Bril- 
lat-Savarin: 

Are Germans (or Italians or Americans) as they are 
because they eat as they do, or do they eat as they do be- 
cause they are as they are? y 

So it is when I ruminate (appropriately enough) on the 
roastbeef of Old England, and the legs of mutton wheeled 
by the waiters in Simpson’s in the Strand, and the steak 
and kidney puddings of my youth: Have they not played 
their part in making Britain Great Britain? 

And every time I go into Switzerland and watch the 
Swiss dipping their bread into liquid cheese over a spirit 
lamp, I think I have discovered the veritable secret of 
Swiss Swissishness. 

As for Austria, does not the foaming cream in the cups 
for all the world like soap suds in the old-fashioned shav 
ing mugs seem to symbolize the strange Viennese com- 
bination of seriousness and levity? 

Nor will anyone ever understand France who does not 
begin by realizing that there are a hundred Frances, and 
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that this can be proved by the vastly different ways of 
eating in every region of France. These regions are differ- 
ent because they eat differently. How can you expect a 
man from Poitiers nourished on pdté de lapin, to be the 
same as a man from Toulouse, fed on cassoulet, or a 
Marseillais brought up on bowillabatsse, or a Strasbour- 
geois filled with for gras? 

Like all men who have reached a certain age, I find 
the inclination to look back irresistible. So many of the 
most famous restaurants of Paris have disappeared, or 
have been transformed since I first knew them, that the 
subject arouses regrets. Where is the Café Anglais where 
King Edward VII loved to dine and wine? And the 
Maison Dorée? And Voisin, where the old patron used 
to tell me tales of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, in 
which he served as dragoon? And Paillard. . . But why 
continue a list which brings water to the mouth if not to 
the eyes? 

There was one little restaurant opposite the Opéra 
Comique which was frequented by all the literary lights 
of Paris. It closed, and I lost sight of its proprietor, Raoul, 
for years. Then one day, driving through Normandy, I 
saw him standing at the door of a tiny country inn. On 
a sign was painted a couplet in high commendation of 
Raoul by Maurice Maeterlinck. There he was, in his 
white apron and high chef’s bonnet, glad to receive his 
old friends in this quiet backwater of the Seine. When 
Paris loses a celebrated cook, the Provinces gain. 

I am not so sure that I approve of the reverse process. 
There was, at Rouen, a restaurant which served the most 
delicious soles cooked in cream. The place prospered; 
Parisians motored the 80-odd miles to eat that sole. There- 
upon the cordon bleu returned the compliment by com- 
ing to Paris, and by taking over renowned establishments. 
One might have supposed that he could not fail—but he 
did. Conditions were altogether different. There is quite 
a good moral in this story if one troubles to think it out. 
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Just before I sat down to pen these reminiscences, I had 
been as far afield as Lyons, which is noted for its Mayor, 
Edouard Herriot, its Guignol (the French Punch and 
Judy show), and its food. The Mére Fillioux used to 
serve her clients with every variety of pork, followed by 
what are called quenelles of pike, and a chicken @ la 
Lyonnaise. The menu never varied from year-end to 
year-end. But its quality was incomparable. Today, the 
successor of the Mére Fillioux still carries on the good 
tradition. For my part, however, I went at haphazard 
into an unknown restaurant near the station. There I 
was served hot sausage, a fried fish, cutlets cooked in a 


dish with sliced potatoes, an excellent plat of leeks in 


Drawing by Ben Albert Benson after contemporary portrai 



















































Brillat-Savarin, au 
thor of The Physiol 





ogy of Taste, famous 


18thCentury gourmet 


This old print (left) 
adorns the menu of a 
restaurant facing the 
Aistory-saturated Pal- 
ais Royale, in Parts. 
Here Camille De- 
moulins started the 
march on the Bastille; 
here homesick 
Stephen Foster wrote 
Ais immortal ballad 
Home Sweet Home. 
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Here's wresistible romance for the gustatory explorer in France: A restaurant deep down in a cheese cellar. Notice 
the rows of assorted cheeses curing on the shelves and the massive, scored-top bread at the extreme left of the table. 


melted cheese, salade, and an assortment of fruit. The 
price was twelve francs—that is to say, about half a dol- 
lar. And yet people persist in describing France as a 
dear country! 

I have recently had similar experiences in Alsace, which 
is a veritable paradise of gourmets; in Touraine, which is 
rightly called the garden of France; in Savoie; at Mar- 
seille; and at Nice. 

There are, of course, plenty of first-class hotels and res- 
taurants at Nice; it is one of the most luxurious cities in 
southern France. Yet, when I have exhausted the Ave- 
nue de la Victoire, the Boulevard Victor Hugo, the Bou- 
levard Gambetta, the Avenue Thiers, and I know not 
what boulevards and avenues besides, and have had a 
wonderful bout of window-shopping, and have eaten 
here and there, and have gone from the Promenade des 
Anglais to the Quai des Etats-Unis where there is a 
series of restaurants which specialize in the fish foods of 
the Mediterranean—when I have done all this, there is 


something which is lacking. 


Rick would not be Nice for me if I did not take at 
Bouttau’s is not in the 
handsome, modern city of Nice. It is in the old town. 
Nobody should miss the old town. It lies between the 
Castle Hill and the Cathedral of Ste-Réparate. It seems 
to have been thrust aside disdainfully by the proud new 
town. Its dingy houses huddle together in narrow lanes. 
Here there is a flower market, and there is a display of 
On the whole, though these dark 


least one meal chez Bouttau. 


Italian comestibles. 


streets are safe enough, the imagination might trick you 
into believing you are in a cut-throat alley. Gustave Doré 
has drawn exactly such medieval houses. One expects to 
see muffled pedestrians with lanterns, cloaks, and swords, 
instead of honest housewives and respectable mechanics. 


The smell that one smells today is doubtless the self- 
same smell that Rabelais might have smelt had he visited 
Nice. One must not be squeamish about such trifles. It 
is the aroma of age. As for the restaurant which we are 
seeking, it will dominate the general odor by its own 
appetizing fumes. One enters by the kitchen. Nor- 
mally, restaurants try to conceal their kitchens, and to 
pretend that the mditre d’hétel is a sort of conjuror who 
produces the dishes from his coat tails. Not so Bouttau! 

His kitchen is well in evidence. You cannot escape it. 
If you want to look like an old habitué, you will make 
straight, with a knowing air, to the kitchen-range, and 
lift the lids of the pots and pans, and examine their con- 
tents, and so decide with real knowledge on the compo- 
sition of your meal. From the ceiling garlic and onions 
and aromatic herbs hang in festoons. There is not too 
much room at the tables, but there is a spirit of homely 
jollity that adds zest to the fare. The patron and his 
assistants are rather brusque and chaff good-humoredly. 
The last time I went there I was accompanied by H. G. 
Wells. Did Bouttau respect H. G. Wells more than his 
humbler client? He did not. He “kidded” him in his 
liveliest style. Before the evening had ended we were 
all the best of friends. 

By these desultory observations I merely wish to con- 
vey that the real secret of fun in eating is to avoid the 
beaten track, and to discover out-of-the-way places with 
special features of their own. It is not so difficult as it 
seems, provided you will take chances. The Gourmets’ 
Club, of which I was one of the founders—vulgarly 
named The Trough—resolutely shunned the reputed res- 
taurants. Each member in turn had to find an unknown 
rendezvous. Fashionable Paris soon joined in the game, 
and I could meet nobody who was anybody—deputy, 
actor, editor, artist—without the production of notebooks, 
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and the solemn recording of the latest distro which of- 
fered a food specialty such as a superbly cooked hare. 

I commend the same adventurous spirit in shopping. 
It is easy enough to go to the splendid stores and buy 
what you want, but it is a colorless business. Whereas, 
if you go to the Caledonian Market in London, you may 
or may not burden yourself with purchases, but you will 
be infinitely richer in human experiences. 

There is absolutely nothing you can think of that is 
not huddled higgledy-piggledy on these rows and rows 
of stalls or strewn on the ground. There are radio-sets, 
chinaware, Persian rugs, necklaces (the vendor will tell 
you that a necklace worth $100,000 was recently sold for 
a dollar!) and Indian palanquins, silver trays, old 
clothes, old tires, old violins (“It might be a Strad!”), old 
furniture, skeins of wool, grand pianos, vases, oil paint- 
ings, electrical appliances, birds in cages . . 

Here is a corner where everything is marked at one 
penny—such articles as lampshades, hair brushes, tea- 
pots, tennis rackets, mouse-traps, books. And over all 
a great hubbub of rival voices singing the praises of this 
collection of goods—Cockney voices, Lancashire voices, 
Jewish voices. No, it does not much matter whether you 
buy or not, but you must not miss Caledonian Market. 

Paris, like most cities I know, has its counterpart in the 
Marché aux Puces—the Flea Market—held in the suburb 
of Saint-Ouen on Sunday mornings. Here are perambu- 
lators, false teeth, silk hats, typewriters, carpenters’ tools, 
crockery, shoes, sofas, curtains, fur coats, clocks. When 
I was a student in the Latin Quarter I loved to prowl 
about the Rue Mouffetard, behind the Panthéon, where 
is a permanent market of this sort, though meat, vege- 
tables, and other comestibles are also sold. Off the Ave- 
nue d’Orléans, or by the Tour Eiffel, are other marts. 

Indeed, there are few continental cities which do not 


Bargains for the antique seeker! Most European cities 
have markets comparable to Paris’ famed “Flea Market.” 
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provide similar gratuitous amusement for insatiable curi- 
osity-mongers like myself. As a matter of fact, I seldom 
return empty-handed from such expeditions. Why, I 
have just returned from Geneva, with all those extras 
which one invariably collects on a voyage, packed in a 
secondhand but perfectly conditioned, up-to-date Ameri 
can wardrobe-trunk, for which I paid five dollars in the 
Geneva Flea Market! I am sure there is a romance in 
the peregrinations of that wardrobe trunk, which began 
its journey from the Middle West in high Spirits, only to 
be stranded in the middle of Europe, grateful that I 


should come to its rescue! 
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Jim’s application 





BOUT four years ago the 22-year-old son of a 


business friend came to me for help in securing a position 
in competition with 72 other applicants. 

Jim, let us call him, graduated from college with an 
excellent record. He had been business manager of his 
college newspaper, had a good scholastic record and a 
pleasing personality, and he came of a good family. The 
job he sought was “assistant to the manager” in the Cleve- 
land advertising office of a well-known magazine. Its 
hiring procedure was to read all written applications, then 
to select seven or eight men for interviews by executives 
who would decide upon the man for the job. 

Seventy-two applications had already been received. 
My friend Jim’s was to be the seventy-third. He brought 
it to me asking for criticism and suggestions. It 
Was a two-page letter, giving such personal data as his 
college record and activities. It told of his desire to enter 
the advertising business and his willingness to work for 
any reasonable salary. In short, it followed the stereotyped 
application-letter pattern—and would certainly be “lost 
in the shuffle.” 

“Jim, if you aren’t one of eight men selected for a per- 
sonal interview, you are out,” I reminded him. “Your 
first objective is to survive the first discard. But how does 
your letter differ from any of a hundred others that this 


company will receive?” 
He quickly caught the point. Except for minor details, 





the old stereotyped form. 
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4 Help Him Get That Job! 


By George T. Eager 


Advertising Agency Executive 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


his letter, he conceded, was probably about 
the same as most others. 

“But tell me what to do,” he said. “They 
prepare us for jobs at college but don’t tell 
us how to go about getting them.” 

Now, what businessman can say “no” to 
such subtle—though unconscious—flattery 
as that! So, as any man would do under 
the circumstances, I tried to live up to ex 
pectations. 

“The first thing you have got to do,” I 
suggested, “is to put yourself in the other 
man’s shoes. Your letter is really a letter 
telling of your desire to secure a job. But 
followed the man doing the hiring is looking for a 
man who will represent his publication 
with ability. He is seeking a man who be- 
lieves in the publication, and who can make other people 
believe in it. Here is my advice .. .” 

Whereupon, I outlined some specific things for the 
young man to do—simple things which, with adaptations, 
apply to almost any job a young man might seek. 

First, Jim was to get at least a dozen old copies of the 
magazine, and read them to the last line. Then, a reader 
checkup. Let him, I proposed, go to five subscribers of 
his acquaintance and talk to the husbands of the family, 
the wives, the children. 

“Don’t just ask, ‘Do you like this magazine?’ Go into 
details,” I urged. “Ask them what about it they like; 
what they don’t like; how they happened to become sub- 
scribers. Ask them, too, what other magazines they read, 
whether they like them better—and why!” 

The next step was to interview five nonsubscribing 
families of a comparable status. The task here was to dis- 
cover whether they had heard of the magazine, whether 
they had ever subscribed; if they had, why had they 
stopped their subscription; if they had not, why not. Val- 
uable, too, would be data on what magazines they were 
reading—and, again, why. 

“After you have done this,” I went on, “go to the news- 
dealers in your town. Ask them what kind of people buy 
the publication, whether the newsdealer makes enough 
money out of it to make him display it prominently, 
whether many unsold copies are left, and how the profit 
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in selling this magazine compares with others. Get all 
the information you can. You have, of course, made notes 
of responses and your observations. It is easy now to or 
ganize it in a detailed but comprehensive report. Next, 
write your application letter. Say that you realize that 
whether you or some other man is selected for this posi 
tion is not the biggest event in the life of the magazine. 
But, since it means much to you, you have taken the 
liberty to acquaint yourself with the publication, to learn 
what people think of it so that you could determine 
whether or not you could represent it with confidence. 
If you believe you can, tell them so—and enclose a copy 
of your report to back up your assertion.” 

About ten days later I received a telephone call. “I've 
got the job,” said an excited voice. “Can I come right 
down and tell you about it?” 

It was my friend Jim. His letter of ap- 
plication and report had not only been read 
by the three men who were to decide who 
would be hired, but had been passed on to 
the publisher and owner. The owner 
wanted to meet the applicant and to ques- 
tion him about some of the comments 
made by subscribers. 

Two years later, this young man wrote 
me that he had been made manager of a 
regional office with a substantial increase in 
salary. Being an ordinary mortal, I must 
confess it gave me a personal satisfaction 
that I had helped open a door for a 
youngster. 

Bill, another young man, had a different 
problem. He was 25, and for three years 
had worked in the credit department of a 
large New York bank. The experience 
had brought him in contact with many 
types of businesses, he had met important 
men, and had received a thorough training 
in the making of careful, accurate reports. 
He had decided, however, that he did not 
like banking and wanted to go into the 
retail-store business. 

Two years before, Bill had met the head 
of a retail-store organization at a social 
gathering. He had promised him a job. 
I reminded him that such offers are often 
chance remarks made by businessmen, 
and suggested that he be prepared to find 
that the president had forgotten the inci- 
dent, even his name. Again came the re 
mark, “Tell me what to do and I will cer- 
tainly do it.” 

We picked up a copy of the telephone 
book and from it secured the names and 
the addresses of six of this company’s 

Bill's problem was different... . He 
rang doorbells and asked housewives 
where they were buying their groceries. 
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stores located in six sections of the city which we 
garded as typical. 
next day, Bill went 1 
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not they had ever considered buying at the store in which 
he was interested. 

All this information was put into a typewritten report, 
with conclusions drawn from the findings. 

Then the young man called at the executive offices. He 
did not give the president an opportunity to say no posi- 
tions were open. He reminded him of his promise of 
two years ago and held out his report, saying, “I want to 
learn this business and I think I can make myself val- 
uable to your company. Before asking you for a job, I’ve 
tried to find out what a few people think of your stores 
and what they think of the stores that you compete with. 
Would you like to look over this report?” 

Would he? The president read every word, because it 
had to do with his own business. He asked further ques- 
tions. At the end of the talk he said, “We need men like 
you in this business and I'll see that you get in.” The 
young man was instructed to apply for a position at one 
of the warehouses and within a week was working. 

From his first day Bill kept a diary of everything impor- 
tant that happened in the store, with his own suggestions 
for improvements. Two months later, the president asked 
him to come to his office. 

“Well,” he said, “you have been with us two months. 
I hired you because I thought you were a young man of 
ideas. What ideas have you for the improvement of our 
stores?” 

The young man was not taken aback. He pulled out 
his diary and read from it. The president congratulated 
himself that Ars judgment of the young fellow was right 
and soon gave him a roving commission as “trouble 
shooter.” He was put into a well-operated store for sev- 
eral weeks, then sent to a store that was not doing well 
and asked to recommend changes. This young man, two 
years later, is still going ahead. You can’t keep a chap like 
Bill down! 

Both young men, whose job-getting experience I have 
detailed, had one common element in their technique. 
They provided their prospective employer with an ad- 
vance sample of their work and convincing evidence of 
their interest. As an employer and as an amateur counsel- 
lor in careers, I find much to commend the method. 


Ox: of the most annoying things about helping 
young people find themselves vocationally is a too-com- 
mon belief that through some mysterious “pull” they will 
land a job easily and quickly. An applicant calls. If you 
are friendly, he takes much time to tell you his life history, 
then departs confident that every detail is fixed in your 
memory. He wants a job—that is the only thought in 
his mind, Rare is the applicant who fortifies his interview 
with visual, studied proof of his sincerity and ability— 
something you can place in your file and, say two months 
later, review or send to someone who might have an 
opening. 

I have found that in teiling applicants how they might 
do some advance work to capture the interest of an em- 
ployer, I helped the willing worker and shut off the an- 
noying follow-up calls from the 90 percent who are too 
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lazy to do work to earn 
a job. They are usually 
ashamed to call and ad- 
mit that they had failed 
to follow suggestions 
that called for a little 
effort. There is no sure 
method of getting a 
job, but I do know that 
trying to learn some- 
thing about the busi- 
ness and the position to 
be filled, and demon- 
strating enough inter- 
est to make some ad- 
vance study of its re- 
quirements, is more 
likely to produce re- 
sults than a stereotyped 
letter or a conventional 
call. 

I have no quarrel 
with the educators. 
Under the circum- 
stances which they 
work, they are doing a 
creditable job of train- 
ing young people. But 
the very nature of edu- 








cation reinforces the 
natural tendency of 
adolescents and youths 
to be self-centered. 
Their bent is toward 
self- exploration and 
self-expression. And it should surprise adults not one 
whit that when the young graduate seeks his economic 
niche, he looks at a prospective job from his point of 
view, not the employer's. It is at this point where the 
technique discussed above can do the youngster a real 
service, other than putting him on a pay roll, for it starts 
him to thinking in terms of the other fellow. And that 
is a fundamental not only of personal success but of good 





citizenship in a modern society. 

Against many of the criticisms of modern youth I bal- 
ance my observations of such young fellows as Jim and 
Bill, and a score of others. My part in their successes has 
been small; it has been simply and solely starting them 
to looking at their problem from the point of view of 
their prospective or actual employer and his customers. 
That was all. From there on, these alert and enthusiastic 
young men went ahead on their own, exemplifying in 
practice the common sense of the motto, “He profits most 
who serves best.” 

Few businessmen are too busy to lend a hand to a 
young chap, now or then when it is needed. The day 
of the “soulless corporation,” if ever it existed, is past. 
Employers are discovering that it is not only “good busi- 
ness” but a satisfying experience to take a genuine inter- 
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stores and chatted with 


est in people, especially young people. I know several 
executives of large corporations who, unbeknown to their 
business associates, are making a hobby of helping young 
fellows get a start. 

My most recent career-counselling experience was with 
Paul, a young man with considerable writing ability. He 
wanted to enter an advertising agency. No one wanted 
to employ him because he had had no real experience 
in writing. He said, as many others say, “Where do they 
think I’m going to make a start? Everybody wants ex 
perience but no one will give you a chance to get it.” He 
had been out of college two years, had worked in a filling 
station, and had spent an entire Summer selling automo 
biles on commission with small success. He yearned for 
an opportunity to do creative writing. So far it had been 
mostly yearning. 

I knew the head of an advertising agency that had 
recently secured an important automobile account. I knew 
that this agency would add more employees to handle 
it, but also felt sure that there would be no opportunity 
for an inexperienced man. I could obtain for my young 
friend an interview of probably five minutes with the head 
of this agency, but I was sure that the five minutes would 
be a waste of everyone’s time. There was no reason for 
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So We Are Calling It 


-—"Boy 








By Winthrop R. Howard 


Rotary Club of New York 


: ‘ HEN WARDEN LAWES told me, recently, in 


his office at Sing Sing Prison, of a young man who paid 
the supreme penalty for a crime, I was deeply gripped 
by the drama of the story. This youngster came from 
what we call “a good home.” Up to his early ’teens he 
was a healthy, normal youth. Then came a series of 
misdemeanors that were climaxed by the murder. Society 
exacted its penalty—in the electric chair. 

“But think of the human waste!” I expostulated. 
“Couldn’t something have been done to salvage it?” 

Warden Lawes’ reply has come to mean more to me as 
I have thought about it since our interview. It was, 
simply: “Yes—but not here in prison. The time for that 
was before he got here.” 

Those words have burrowed deep into my mind as I 
have been thinking about other normal, healthy boys in 
their ‘teens. Relatively few boys that I know will end up 
at Sing Sing, I am sure, but many of them will live lives 
far below par in personal satisfactions and service to 
society. If a certain man, whose hair is now thin and 
gray, had realized his potentialities, he would have been 
an intelligent leader in business instead of the mediocrity 
he now is. I know of several such cases. You, who read 
these lines, do too. 

We talk much of the underprivileged child. We do 
much for him. But the more I think of the lad at Sing 
Sing, the youngsters I know, the misht men I meet in 
business, the more vividly do I have the conviction that 
the healthy, normal boy often is the really underprivileged 
youth to whom we should give attention. He may have 
fine parents, a good home, and much that money can buy. 
But in the stage when his voice is thickening, his beard 
is growing, his ideas expanding, he may lack something 
necessary for his development as desperately, though not 
so dramatically, as a child of the slums may need food. 
Privilege is a relative matter. 

What that something is no rule-of-thumb can pre- 
scribe. But I submit that, with an eye to the latent hero- 
worship in every normal boy,an understanding adult male 
often can discover and supply it. Perhaps it is a material 
need, but I am inclined to believe that more often it is 
ego-satisfying recognition, counsel, and interest. Parents, 
of course, come first in this, but, as one boy put it, “Dad 
and Mother are naturally supposed to love me.” He was 
hungering for attention from a man, not because he 
was a son, but because he was in his own right a person. 

A philosopher—I don’t know which one—has described 
the attitude of a boy toward his parents in this way: 





“Age 8: ‘My parents are smart. They know every- 
thing.’ 

“Age 14: ‘I don’t think that my parents are quite so 
smart at that. I don’t think they know everything.’ 

“Age 18: ‘My parents really know very little compared 
with what I know.’ 

“Age 22: ‘My parents do not understand the new age. 
They cannot understand because they do not live up to 
the notch.’ 

“Age 30: ‘I often ask myself now, were not my parents 
right, after all?’ 

“Age 50: ‘My parents were of vision and conviction. 
They knew how to do things in just the right way and 
at the right time.’ ” 


E . IS DURING the ’teens and early twenties in the 
lives of normal, healthy boys When a field of vast op- 
portunity opens for the Rotarian. Not lessening one 
whit the excellent work for the handicapped and the 
delinquent, we Rotarians should give thought to the 
appalling number of good boys who go bad. As Ed. de 
Groot, Boy Scout executive and former chairman of Ro- 
tary International’s Boys Work Committee, once put it: 
“It is unreasonable and economically and biologically 
unsound to look to the handicapped and delinquent to 
advance civilization.” 

Yet, as we study the mass of data on Boys Work as- 
sembled at the Secretariat of Rotary International in Chi- 
cago, we discover that over 90 percent of the Boys Work 
activities of Rotary Clubs is hit or miss, with results 
highly problematical. A half hour with Club reports will 
convince anyone that Rotarians, when shown a case of 
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Sponsorship’ 





distress, are eager to relieve it. The wonderful work of 
Rotarians throughout the world in helping the crippled, 


the juvenile offender, and the obviously underprivileged, 


will always stand as a monument to our willingness to 
open our pocketbooks. But boys of such classes we have 
with us always. They are what casualties are to an army, 
what shipwreck is to a mercantile marine, what patients 
in a hospital are to the rest of the population. I repeat, 
we should carry on our work with them. But let us give 
just as intelligent and generous attention to the undet 
privileged normal boy. 

I am not, however, now speaking of money. The less 
than 10 percent of the successful activities of Rotary 
Clubs do not depend on the pocketbook, primarily. Of 
money for Boys Work, let it be said, first, that it is not 
all a Rotarian has to give; and, second, it is not all that a 
boy ought to receive. The sort of Boys Work I am plead 
ing for is that friendly and intelligent interest that only 
a man can give a boy. It is, of course, nothing new. It 
springs up spontaneously in response to specific needs. 
But it should be recognized, systematized, and given 
status as a distinct form of service in Rotary’s Boys Work 
wherever we have Rotary Clubs. 

First of all, it needs a name—despite the well-known 
tendency of human nature to substitute a label for an 
idea. And the name generally agreed upon, by those 
who have studied the problem, is: Boy Sponsorship. 

“Very well,” you perhaps say, “but be specific. Come 
down to earth. How would Boy Sponsorship actually 
work out?” 

Let us imagine a case ...a healthy, normal boy in 
high school. He is eager, capable. His grades at school 
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try to make him a little happier during Christmastime.” 

But let no American Rotarian suppose the Sponsor idea 
is indigenous to the New World. Similar is the activity 
of the Rotary Club of Brussels, Belgium, known as “les 
Pupilles Rotariens” or “Rotarian Wards,” of which the 
object is to aid young people from indigent families in 
pursuing their studies and to give them constant and 
intensive moral support. A report from Brussels says: 
“The lasting satisfaction which the sponsors have derived 
from this endeavor, as well as the great good it has done 
for the wards, bids fair to inspire other members of the 


Club to join in the good work.” 


‘ . HEN 25 boys from South Wales came to Lough 


borough, England, for work, Loughborough Rotarians 
assumed the task of making these lads feel at home. A 
plan developed, quite naturally, whereby each boy was 
sponsored by one Rotarian who had taken a special in- 
terest in him. In time the boys were invited to homes and 
made to realize that to their Rotarian-friends they could 
turn at any time for guidance and help. 

Then, there are many Rotary Clubs—such as the one at 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania—which have sponsored Junior 
Boy Clubs of high-school boys. Usually the plan is to 
select youngsters having a certain scholastic grade. . . 
Techniques vary among such groups, but the essence of 
the Sponsor idea is present in each case. 

Perhaps we may envision Boy Sponsorship naturally 
developing into a Junior Rotary Club along the lines of 
the Yrator or Ro Clubs. 

The Yrator group was started in Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, in 1927 by a new member of the Rotary Club 
whose father had been a Rotarian, and who remembered 
his boyhood ambition to be one. The name, of course, 
is simply Rotary spelled backward, but is usually pro- 
nounced as though it were ’Rator. 

The Ro Club also began in 1927, and at Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, the name being the first syllable of Rotary. Mem- 
bers are boys in local high schools; their Rotarian Spon- 
sors are of vocations for which the youngsters are pre- 
paring themselves. Two Ro boys, in rotation, attend 
each weekly luncheon of the Rotary Club, thus becoming 
acquainted personally—that word is the secret of it all— 
with leading men of the community.* 

Not every man is a “natural born” Sponsor. Some of 
us have all but forgotten how we thought and felt about 
the time we were beginning to experiment with Dad’s 
razor. We need coaching. At least one would-be Spon- 
sor whom I know did. He, perhaps to cover up his own 
self-consciousness, spent an hour of his first interview 
telling how he was self-made. The boy’s frank reaction 
was that the man worshipped his creator. The con- 
scientious Sponsor will seek his counsel from his fellow 
Rotarians—and from the many fine books on boy psy- 
chology to be found in any good library. 

But I have been talking about the benefit to the boy. 
He is the one we are concerned with, of course. But the 


* Further details on Yrator and Ro Clubs can be secured from Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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by-product of Sponsorship, like so many things of life, 
is possibly even more important. A Boy Sponsor who 
has tasted the sweetness of the gratitude of a youngster 
wouldn’t trade a farm for it. 

And there’s the Rotary Club to consider. I know of 
none that doesn’t fairly drip with the milk of human 
kindness, but too often it grows sour because not put to 
use. Rotarians are practical men. They want to get their 
good impulses to work at something concrete, something 
that has form and substance into which they can set 
their teeth. Boy Sponsorship, clearly understood and 
recognized as a specific form of Boys Work activity, pro- 
vides that outlet. And directed, successful effort of in- 
dividual members reacts healthily on the Club itself. 

We have no patent on the Boy Sponsorship idea—nor 
seek one. The Big Brother Movement is an expression 
of it, and an excellent one. But, like so many of our 
Rotary activities with boys, it deals with the boy after 
something out-of-line has happened and he has become 
entangled in meshes of the law. Boy Scouts should be 
mentioned. And what a tribute it is to Scouting when 
judge after judge testifies that of the boys they have sent 
to reformatories, not one has ever been a Scout! But 
Scouting reaches only one boy out of seven, and there 
are not enough Scoutmasters for troops, much less the 
individual boy. 

The percentage of criminals under 18 years of age is 
appalling. The way to reduce delinquency and crime, 
as Warden Lawes emphatically pointed out, is to stop it 
at its source. It is the purpose of Boy Sponsorship to 
prepare a boy rather than to repair him. Or, as someone 
has put it, let’s re-pair him with a Rotarian. 


I. there is one commodity in which the world is short 
today, it is enlightened leadership. The need is written in 
every new day’s headlines. As men and citizens, we 
should be looking ahead to preparing enlightened lead- 
ership for tomorrow. And from whence will it come if 
not from the ranks of healthy, normal boys, the sons of 
good parents, the products of the hard-won advantages 
of our civilization? 

If we are wise, we will not leave entirely to chance the 
development of our helmsmen. If we are forward-look- 
ing, we will foster, in the light’of the best we know, the 
boys from whom we may logically expect leadership in 
the decades ahead. And how better can this be done 
than by informal, intimate chats between man and boy 
on the themes of the adolescent’s expanding interests— 
social problems, choice of vocation, thrift, recreation, 
citizenship? Boys who have been properly introduced 
into the world of adults, who have heard both sides of 
great questions discussed, who have learned to think— 
such boys will be safe from demagogues and crackpots. 

Rotary’s vocational-classification scheme provides an 
ideal setup for developing an effective program of fitting 
boys into our social order. Rotary is a dynamo of tre- 
mendous potential manpower. The wheels are waiting 
to be turned. And Boy Sponsorship is one way of closing 
the switch. 


= 





= 
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Rotary’s Council on Legislation 


By Almon E. Roth 


Past President, Rotary International 


ORKING QUIETLY and effectively in the 
open at every Rotary Convention—and the 28th annual 
reunion being held at Nice, France, June 6-11 will be no 
exception—is a group of some 125 men, representatives 
of the Rotary Clubs of all parts of the world. 

These 125 Rotarians compose Rotary International’s 
Council on Legislation. The old “Resolutions Commit- 
tee” of few members all appointed by the President has 
disappeared. 

Just what does this Council do? 
many times. Perhaps in a few words I can summarize 


I have been asked 


the functions of this important group and how proposed 
legislation is presented to Rotary’s only legislative body 
—the annual Convention. 

Action by the Convention on legislative matters is 
taken in the form of Enactments and Resolutions. En- 
actments are amendments to the Constitution and by 
laws of Rotary International and the standard Club con- 
stitution. They may be proposed by a member Club, 
by a District Conference, by the Board of Directors 
and /or the conference of a territorial unit, by the Coun 
cil on Legislation, and by the Board of Rotary. 

A proposed Enactment must be delivered to the Sec- 
retary of Rotary International not later than the first day 
of February prior to the opening of the Convention. He 
is charged with seeing that copies of all such proposed 
Enactments are mailed to the Secretary of each member 
Club not later than the first day of March prior to the 
opening of the Convention, and copies prepared for the 
Council on Legislation. 

A Resolution—which may originate in any of the 
groups from which an Enactment may be proposed, and 
in addition from any special assembly or other duly 
authorized conference held during the Convention, or 
by any of the Convention committees—is action by the 
Convention which simply expresses its opinion or which 
establishes or revokes a policy or procedure without 
amending the constitution or by-laws of Rotary Inter- 
national, or the standard Club constitution. 


The Council on Legislation acts upon all propose: 


Resolutions and Enactments—recommending action to 
the ¢ onvention with or without amendme ling 
its meetings during Convention week—and reports its 
action to a session of the voting delegates tor such actiol 
as they may determine. Thus the Council acts as a d 


liberative body, reporting each proposed piece of legis 


lation to the Convention with its recommendations. Th 
Council as such cannot dispose ot any legis] ition. 

At the Nice Convention, ten Enactments and four 
Resolutions will be presented. Although some are for the 
purpose of clarifying existing legislation, several are of 
unusual interest to Convention members, as well as, of 
course, the member Clubs: the Enactment (37-3) which 
provides that Club officers shall take office 
instead of July 1; the Enactment (37-5) which provides 
for a revision of the Aims and Objects Committee plan 


of Rotary International; 


and the Enactment (37-7) 
which would revise the by-law periiinns relating to 


proxies at Conventions of Rotary International. 


O.. R Enactment s and Resolutions include such 


part ol the present S ond 


matters as adding to the first 
Object of Rotary the words “and in community life,” by 
amending the Constitution of Rotary International; pro 
viding for the better management and control of district 
financing and funds: clarifying provisions of the by-laws 
of Rotary International and the standard Club constitu 
tion; providing that the President of Rotary International 
shall be an ex-oficio member of all committees and com 
missions of Rotary International; providing for selection 
of the time and place for the annual Convention one year 
earlier than as provided ror at present; prov d ng tor a 
change -in the representation of Rotary International: 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland on the Coun 
cil on Legislation and at the International Assembly (de 


pendent on action at Conterence at Bournemouth, | ny 
land); and those Resolutions which have to do with such 
matters as credits for atte ndance, supporting of measures 
for world peace, and International Service. 

The lively discussion and debate of these proposai:s 


both in the Council and in the Convention itself will, I 


believe, be among the high points of Rotary’s 28th reunion 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in busi and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa. 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 





(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


A Year of Progress 


BR orary HAS had a good year. That fact should 
be known to all Rotarians, everywhere. 

The 12-month period, closing shortly after the great 
Convention at Nice, France, June 6-11, will set an all-time 
record for new Clubs, exceeding the 305 brought in dur- 
ing 1927-28, and bringing the total above 4,300. Since 
1910, when Rotary Clubs federated, an average of one 
new Club has been chartered every 244 days! 

The number of Rotarians has also steadily grown 
until now it is approximately 180,000, of which some 
10,000 have been added since June 30, 1936. 

But real Rotary progress cannot be told by an adding 
machine. An understanding eye will see in those statis- 
tics much more than figures, gratifying though they are. 


Fourth Object Footnote 


“ 

i. MEN OF goodwill and of influence, if govern- 
mental bodies and special societies and social organiza- 
tions, will everywhere make their power felt,” declares 
a New York Times editorial, “it will surely be found 
that it is not impossible to prevent the coming of a war 
which would be of profit to no one and an immeasurable 
calamity to all.” 

To that statement, few Rotarians would disagree. But 
some Rotarians would pursue the point. “Let us,” they 
would urge, “take positive action to prevent war. Let us 
do something concrete and specific.” 

In all controversial questions, however, especially those 
weighted with the possibility of strife between nations, 
Rotary’s policy always has been one of “hands off.” The 
genius of the Rotary movement, it frequently has been 
said, lies not in collective action, but in the action of the 
individual Rotarian according to his conscience and his 
ideals and ideas—which in all likelihood have been in- 
fluenced by his Rotary associations. 

Remarkable confirmation of the wisdom of this course 
is supplied by a well-reasoned article from the hand 
of Carlos Soldevila, a Past President of the Rotary Club 





of Barcelona, Spain. Between his lines which refer to the 
plight of his country, the discerning reader will sense a 
fine spirit of fairness, of tolerance, of understanding. If 
to Rotary is due any credit for the dissemination of such 
attitudes in Spain, surely the Rotary movement there has 
builded well—no matter what its future may be. 


Rotary and the Chaco War 


are Soldevila’s inventory of the instances 
wherein Rotary’s stress upon friendliness and understand- 
ing has issued in positive results is admittedly incomplete. 
Many stories of the Rotary leaven at work in international 
affairs have not been told; some never will be, for mod- 
esty in achievement and consideration for feelings of per- 
sons involved in delicate situations are characteristic of 
Rotary at its best. 

As time wears on, however, voluntary testimony of 
the efficacy of the Rotary technique frequently comes to 
hand. Humanitarian work of Rotarians during the 
Chaco War, mentioned by Rotarian Soldevila, for ex- 
ample. Recently Dr. Eusebio Ayala, former President of 
the Republic of Paraguay, told fellow Rotarians of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, that: 

“I am pleased to state that Rotary International played 
a most important role during the entire war by alleviating 
the fate of prisoners of both countries and by seeing that 
funds and personal merchandise reached these war vic- 
tims. 

“Asuncion Rotarians gave unsparingly of their time 
and worked zealously in behalf of these philanthropic 
purposes. There were many difficulties and obstacles. 
The hostile attitude, aggravated by the nervous tension of 
a prolonged war, brought about cases in which Rotarians 
were looked on as though they were unpatriotic out- 
siders because they shook hands with the enemy. Ail 
this was endured with patience and dignity and, finally, 
Rotary succeeded in its efforts when the families of our 
own prisoners became acquainted with our organization's 
generous undertaking. Bolivian Rotary Clubs displayed, 
likewise, a noble understanding of their duties, and the 
Clubs of the Argentine, Uruguay, and other countries 
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lent their unselfish codperation in the work, the results of 
which are generally acknowledged today. . . . 

“I can add something else, too, and that is that some 
outstanding Rotarians contacted me on two or three oc- 
casions during the war and suggested that I personally 
interview the President of Bolivia—an initiative which I 
heartily approved in accordance with the Rotary doctrine 
that it matters not how difficult the task is when it is a 
question of serving our fellow-men. It is somewhat difh- 
cult to state the way in which the events succeeded one 
another, but it is my firm belief that the idea which orig- 
inated in the minds of the Rotarians was the fertile germ 
of intercession which was directly responsible for the sign- 
ing of the Protocol of June 12, 1935... .” 


Fused im the Pacific 


Ror mediators in wars at hand but friends in peace 
against wars to come were the hundreds of Rotarians and 
their families who met, March 1-5, in the Sixth Pacific 
Rotary Conference at Wellington, New Zealand. 

From China, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, Austra- 
lia, the United States, and New Zealand they came. And 
of the spontaneous fellowship and the attrition of eager 
minds, alert to earnest words, was fused an event not soon 
to be forgotten, not easily measured... . It takes its 
place beside the recent Caribbean Conference, and other 
similar events, as a major contribution of Rotary to the 
cause of international enlightenment. 


Rotary Globe-Hopping 


y doesn’t stand still. Ten years ago the 
world was gasping at the exploits of trans-Atlantic fliers. 
But so rapidly have airplanes developed that the “stunts” 
of Alcock and Brown, Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, and 
such worthies, are soon to be a commonplace: scheduled 
trans-Atlantic service is almost upon us. And Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson envisages a short-cut over the Arctic! 

But Rotary’s globe-encircling movement is not far be- 
hind. When the trans-Atlantic service is ready, an ad- 
venturous Rotarian will be able to wing his way around 
the world in ten days, and at 17 of 25 scheduled stops to 
fraternize with fellow Rotarians. The Secretariat of Ro- 
tary International has compiled the following umetable 
which the Rotarian contemplating such a journey should 
paste in his hat: 

First Day: Leave New York City (Rotary Club No. 
6); arrive Hamilton, Bermuda (Rotary Club No. 1674); 
arrive Horta, Azores. 

Second Day: Arrive Lisbon, Portugal (Rotary Club 
No. 2224); arrive Marseille, France (Rotary Club No. 
2347). 

Third Day: Arrive Brindisi, Italy; arrive Piraeus, port 
of Athens, Greece (Rotary Club No. 3040); arrive Alex- 
andria, Egypt (Rotary Club No. 3342). 

Fourth Day: Arrive Gaza, Palestine; arrive Rutbah 
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Wells, Iraq (southwestern Asia); arrive Baghdad, Iraq. 

Fifth Day: Leave Baghdad, Iraq; arrive Calcutta, In 
dia (Rotary Club No. 587); arrive Bangkok, Siam (Ro 
tary Club No. 3392); arrive Singapore, Straits Settlements 
(Rotary Club No. 3360). 

Sixth Day: Arrive Soerabaja, Java (Rotary Club No 
2933). 

Seventh Day: Arrive Manila, Philippine Islands (Ro 
tary Club No. 478). 

Eighth Day: Arrive Guam; arrive Wake Island. 

Ninth Day: Arrive Midway Island; arrive Honolulu, 
Hawaii (Rotary Club No. 170). 

Tenth Day: Arrive Alameda, California (Rotary Club 
No. 726); arrive Reno, Nevada (Rotary Club No. 248): 
arrive Salt Lake City, Utah (Rotary Club No. 24); arrive 
Cheyenne, Wyoming (Rotary Club No. 428); arrive Chi 
cago, Illinois (Rotary Club No. 1); arrive New York City 
(Rotary Club No. 6). 


Back on the Path 


— IS dramatic in its appeal to the humani 
tarian-minded man. But “underprivilege,” as Winthrop 
Howard points out in this issue, is not a matter of bread 
and butter and bath tubs alone. So-called “normal” boys, 
too, often need adult aid—counsel, direction, friendship. 
And when a “fine and upstanding” young man does 
slip off the straight path, what then? Should the reaction 
be, “Too late, young fellow! You’ve had your chance! 
Now take vour medicine”? 

The answer, says the Rotary Club of Bell, California, 
Some 


years ago a sound young student presided over a meet 


is No! and its own experience prompts that reply. 


ing of the Club as guest President. Then he entered the 
business Here, to 
wealthier friends, he made dozens of small debts. Un 


world. maintain face with his 
scrupulous friends advised a bit of forgery. He took that 
advice, hoping the plan would yield money on which he 
could flee to Alaska, there to save enough from his wages 
to pay the obligations. But he fled instead into hiding, a 
badly frightened boy. 

At this point the Club’s Young Men Advisory Com 
mittee learned the story. It promised to defend the youth 
in exchange for the truth from him. He agreed eagerly. 

The company he had defrauded decided to press no 
charges and to work with the Committee, as did the 16 


His 


former employer, on the request of the Committee, gave 


merchants and persons to whom he owed $600. 


the young man a job at $4.50 per day out “where it was 
hotter than blue-blazes,” and all that he did not need for 
food and clothes he parcelled out each month among 
his creditors. 

He has made good, has won an advancement, and is 
diligently studying geology in his spare moments. He is 
a good boy, momentarily gone bad, but reclaimed. His 
case, says the Committee, is closed, but another similar 
one has just come along. Every one of the 40 members 
of the Bell Rotary Club hopes for similar success. 
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VEN THOUGH we were a part— 
which we aren’t—of that ill-humored 
body of mortals who deny the possibility 
of universal peace, that wouldn’t prevent 
us from extolling the Fourth Rotary Ob- 
ject as something well worth our efforts. 

There is a vast difference in the morale 
ot the men whose gaze is ever directed 
below the level of their eyes and those 
who, at least occasionally, raise their 
vision toward higher goals, stellar and 
apparently inaccessible. As practical men, 
we can and should persist in worshipping 
the ideal of peace. It is by dint of aspir- 
ing to pertection that man keeps himself 
haltway; it is by dint of coveting peace 
that he avoids wars that lesser souls say 
are inevitable. 

Rotary proposes that we strive toward 
peace in an unassuming way, avoiding 





The author, who now lives 
in Paris, France, 1s well 
known throughout Europe 
as a contributor to maga- 
zines, editor, and novelist. 


the spectacular, thus elimi- 
nating, or at least warding 
off, the danger of great dis- 
By entrusting 
interna- 


illusionment. 
the betterment of 
tional relations to individual 
endeavor, from man to man, 
where understanding and 
goodwill are the only tools of 
action, Rotary deliberately 
chooses the longest route 

. the longest, yes, but also 
the only one which seems 
sure. 

Without a belittling of the 
work of the politicians—pact 
makers and balance seekers 
—Rotary endeavors to con- 
quer hearts and make of each 
individual a bulwark of 
peace. 

All of us—and I am not 
excluding myself from this 
plural—have at some time 
or another thought that Ro- 
tary should condemn some 
measure or some tendency 
grievously affecting us; or 
support some cause which to 
us embodied justice and good sense. 
How can Rotary codperate in the estab- 
lishment of peace if it never resolves to 
proclaim which contender is in the right? 

This is a sigh frequently heard uttered 
in tones of discouragement. 

Such an attitude, however, loses sight 
of the fact that Rotary in establishing its 
Fourth Object has deliberately excluded 
itself from all judicial functions. Rotary 
is not, nor does it pretend to be, a su- 
preme court dictating judgment on na- 
tional or international controversies. In 
the realm of practical affairs, a judgment 
followed by executive force settles a ques- 
tion; but in the field of sentiment—which 
is precisely the only one appropriated by 
Rotary—it would leave no end of grudges 
and resentments. 

The dramatic episodes which Spain 
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Rotary As Seen by 
A Spanish Rotarian 


By Carlos Soldevila 


Past President, Rotary Club of Barcelona 


has been undergoing from July 18 last to 
the present time have impelled me to 
ponder these thoughts with intensity. 
Having emigrated more or less volunta- 
rily from my native city, I should, no 
doubt, have been pleased if Rotary Inter- 
national had formally condemned such- 
and-such procedures which I considered 
and still consider abominable, and such- 
and-such ideas which to my way of think- 
ing are a deadly poison for civilized 
society. 

It would likewise have comforted me 
if the Rotary Clubs where I was wel- 
comed—most cordially, indeed—had ut- 
tered protests against the calamities which 
made uninhabitable such regions as were 
endowed by Nature with a delightful 
climate and a most fertile soil. What a 
disillusionment it was to discover that 
events gravely affecting the existence of 
myself and numerous other Rotarians 
were not publicly censured nor deplored 
—hardly mentioned! 

But close behind that disillusionment 
has followed reflection. I now realize 
that in this tragic controversy, which not 
only has devastated my country but has 
also imperilled seriously the peace of the 
world, the most innocent expression or a 
mere cordial gesture might have inspired 
contradictory feelings within the circle of 
Rotary and of each of its Clubs. Those 
same deeds which we, the Spanish Rota- 
rians as witnesses and perhaps victims, 
deem unpardonable, when seen from a 
distance present phases hitherto unsus- 
pected and have created problems far be- 
yond our foresight. 

When national feelings are kindled 
with passion, when collective interests are 
at stake, when partisan sentiments are 
infuriated, all such factors combine to 
make up an atmosphere sadly susceptible 
of altering the usual worth of facts and 
ideas. Dissipation of such a dense, de- 
forming atmosphere cannot be the result 
of one day’s work nor of an after-dinner 
speech, nor even of a message launched 
to the four winds. 

Furthermore, even though all the mem- 
bers of a given Rotary Club were to agree 
exactly on the solution of a collective 
problem, it would be little short of fool- 
hardy to proclaim their opinion to the 
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world. Their action could be interpreted 
in other circles of their own country only 
as an act of partiality and consequently 
would render Rotarians useless for such 
functions as are genuinely theirs—con 
ciliation, understanding, tolerance. 

I believe we should strive to give its 
true significance to the caution exercised 
by Rotary regarding matters which are 
apt to be considered a delicate issue. 
Such caution is not by any means the 
result of egotism; neither has it anything 
to do with the gesture attributed to the 
ostrich. It is an attitude which corre- 
sponds exactly to the objective Rotary 
seeks to fulfill. If it shuns predicaments 
within a given sphere, it is not done with 
a view to living a comfortable life with 
out any head-bursting problems, but in 
order to be in position to accomplish, 
without breeding resentment or misziv 
ings, a friendly understanding among in 
dividuals which, in the long run, may 


lead to a world-wide fraternity of peoples. 


Travecers regularly using the 
railroad line joining Barcelona to a num 
ber of coast towns once agreed to protest 
against the timetables. Schedules, they 
said, were absurd, for they suited no- 
body’s convenience. So they appointed a 
ommittee, and the committee approached 
the executive in charge of timetables. He 
was a courteous individual, not at all de- 
void of good sense. Alter listening pa- 
tiently to the complaints, he made this 
proposal: “Since you who come and go 
every day in our trains consider our pres- 
ent schedule a centipede, suppose you 
yourselves make up one to fully satisfy 
your needs and bring it here. I shall ex- 
amine it in the best of goodwill.” 
“Splendid!” agreed the delegates, con- 
vinced that their problems were now set- 
tled. “We shall return here tomorrow 
with our schedule to the dot.” 
They did not return the following day, 
but one week later. They came back 
Photo (2) © Rotarian Akkersdyk 
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44 
sheepishly and almost ashamed. They 
hadn’t reached an agreement! Neither 





their tastes nor their occupations could be 
compromised to the point of determining 
up to the minute the hour of departure 
What suited the small- 


shop salesman was not convenient for the 


of each train. 


manager of an important concern; what 
interested the physician did not meet the 
needs of the lawyer; what the “night- 
hawk” demanded did not satisfy the 
early riser. And to make the story short, 
after much discussion they discovered 
that the existing schedule, although it did 
not coincide exactly with the desires of 
any of the travellers, suited all better than 
any new one that could be devised. 


Tus anecdote mutatis mutandis is apt 
to be repeated in all matters involving a 
multitude of men of diverse moral struc- 
tures, of different professions, various cus- 
toms. How could it be otherwise in Ro- 
tary among individuals of more than 60 
countries scattered over the globe? 

Last Fall, when the European political 
atmosphere was at its cloudiest and most 
menacing, had certain Clubs been out- 
spoken in a way that would have pleased 
many Spanish Rotarians, Rotary would 
have unconsciously—and despite its loyal 
intentions toward peace—acquired an as- 
pect of belligerency. And a still worse 
calamity might have occurred: Within 
the membership itself of many Clubs 
there might have come serious dissen- 
sions. We of Spain wouldn’t have gained 
anything by it, and our association would 
have suffered. 

But Rotary is not impotent, though it 
declines to take aggressive action. South 
American Rotarians had an important 
role in the exchange of prisoners and 
the negotiation of peace between Para- 
guay and Bolivia. Unquestionably, if 
the Clubs in Argentina, in Chile, and in 
Uruguay had not maintained a discreet 
silence about the underlying motives of 
the controversy between the two sister 


nations, such a service would have been 
impossible.* 

We have word that in Palestine the 
Jews, Arabs, and Christians find it difh- 
cult to live together. We know that in 
South Africa there exists a delicate situa- 
tion between the Dutch and the English. 
It is a question of racial or religious con- 
flicts which, we might say, are of official 
standing and therefore are common 
knowledge. But, are we as surely aware 
of the hidden motives which upon the 
slightest excuse might arouse discord in 
any Club, not excluding that one which 
might appear to us most homogeneous 
and enjoying the fullest understanding? 

Certainly not. We do not become fully 
aware of this until we have passed 
through an executive office. Only then 
do we begin to realize the moral value 
that can be gained from silence, pas- 
sivity, from “doing nothing” in the face 
of a problem which in the opinion of 
many associates should be made the sub- 
ject of immediate discussion, arousing 
unquestionably an ardent unanimity. In 
many instances, “to do nothing” means 
to follow not the path of least resistance, 
as it might appear at first sight, but the 
path of maximum responsibility. 

Once a tempest is over, all Rotarians 
realize that the benefit derived from Ro- 
tary’s apparent coldness and apparent in- 
difference has not been at all slight. Such 
a policy has permitted them to continue 
their friendly association with those who 
would otherwise have become their ad- 
versaries. It has given them an Ark 
while the flood raged, in which to safe- 
guard from the elements the better part 
of their hearts and fraternal instincts. 

The Fourth Rotary Object is not chi- 
merical. But even though we were to be 
shown the contrary by one of those phi- 
losophers who delight in thinking that 
man’s worst enemy is man, we would be 
goodly careful not to eliminate it from 


* See editorial, Rotary and the Chaco War, 
page 40. 


At the presidential table during the evening reception of the Assembly of the 


85th District, meeting at Warsaw, Poland, last November. 


Addressing the 


group is Ing. Antoni Dunin-Slepsé, President of the Warsaw Rotary Club. 
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our Rotary program, convinced as we are 
that only our aspiration toward a series 
of impossibles gives our species its spirit- 
ual dignity and leads it to build a society 
superior to that formed by bees or ants. 

Thus, if promotion of the Fourth Ob- 
ject is to be worth while, we must accept 
the sacrifices indispensable for its proper 
fulfillment. What are these sacrifices? 

None of us, by the mere fact of becom- 
ing a Rotarian, renounces our right to 
our OWN opinions nor to our actions in 
our daily life in accordance with our own 
convictions. Naturally not. Our beliefs, 
our political tendencies, our racial affini- 
ties, including our feelings as free citi- 
zens, remain intact. We feel such pride 
in this tenet that we don’t even like it 
said, to use a classic simile, that we Ro- 
tarians leave our convictions outside the 
Club, just as the Mohammedans leave 
their slippers upon entering a mosque. 
No, it is not that. If our convictions de- 
served the same treatment as a dusty 
slipper, better not to own them. They 
would be nothing more than a mere ac- 
cessory; they would not make up, as is 
the case with every honest man, the finest 
web of our spiritual personality. 

Rotary imposes on us no hypocrisy, be 
it in the national or the international 
field. It does nothing more than sys- 
tematize the obligations involved in 
friendship and courtesy. If, while visiting 
a friend’s home, we happen to meet 
someone whose opinion differs from ours, 
someone with whom we have had a 
heated discussion at some political or eco- 
nomic gathering, what do we do? Do 
we by chance tackle once more the sub- 
ject which aroused us? By all means, 
no. Following the dictates of common 
courtesy, in tribute to the friendship of 
our host, we speak of less contentious 
matters. 

To avoid clashes and offer new oppor- 
tunities for understanding and friendship 
is a function’ peculiarly Rotarian. Thanks 
to it, there is born in each of us a new 
balance and even a new conscience— 
more agile, more complex, and more hu- 
man than the one we harbored before 
seeking the Fourth Object. 

It would not be difficult—when the 
peace of the world is at stake—to under- 
rate those slender threads of understand- 
ing and goodwill created by Rotary fel- 
lowship. Any skeptic can easily predict 
that they will snap when the first great 
international storm bursts forth. And it 
might also easily be said that the delicate 
seaweed forming a pliant fence around 
certain oceanic isles is of no use whatever. 
Nevertheless, it is that which deadens 
the fury of the waves and constitutes 
definitely the most reliable safeguard of 
such coasts. 
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Lous Pasteur... how 
many lives and how many 
hours of agony have been 
spared the world because of 
the courage of this sincere, 
able, hard-working scientstl 





Pasteur of France 
By Dr. Dujarric de Ia Riviere 


Chief of Service, Pasteur Institute, Paris, France 


A LITTLE more than a century ago 
—December 27, 1822—in the humble 
dwelling of a tanner in Dole, France, a 
child was born who was destined to cre- 
ate new sciences, to transform industries, 
and to bring the greatest relief to human 
miseries: Louis Pasteur. 

Pasteur had just graduated from the 
Ecole Normale when he demonstrated 
the relation which existed between rota- 
tory power and molecular dissymmetry. 
This work was the origin of that stereo- 
chemistry later associated with the names 
of Le Bel and Van’t’hoff. 

The man whose name is associated 
with the saving of lives from mad-dog 
bite, and with safeguarding the lives of 
babies through the pasteurization of milk 
and of other dairy products, was born 
and lived in France. Indomitable in 
courage, persistent, patient, he pursued 
his studies for the welfare of mankind 
despite the jibes of the scoffers and re- 
actionaries of his time. The story of 
his life is an epic of service above self. 

No story of Louis Pasteur would be 
complete without mention of his splen- 
did wife, a woman of rare intelligence 
and courage. The daughter of the presi- 
dent of a university in which Pasteur 
was a teacher—Strasbourg University— 
she understood from the first the kind 
of man she had married. Her devotion 
to relieving him from everyday cares left 
him more free for scientific research. 

“Madame Pasteur,” writes Dr. Roux, 
“was not only an incomparable com- 
panion for her husband; she even suc- 
ceeded in understanding his work. In 
the evening she took his dictation and 
provoked explanations, for she realized 











This statue in 
Paris commem- 
orated Pasteur’s 
discovery of the 
cure for rabies. 


that ideas become clearer when they are 
expounded .. .” 

It was while Louis Pasteur was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Lille, in 1854, 
that he started his now-famous work on 
fermentation. Up to that time, it was 
believed that fermentation was caused 
by some principle within the fermenting 
material itsel{—something inseparable 
from it. After innumerable controversies 
with conservative members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Pasteur proved by the 
most varied experiments that, on the one 
hand, the dust floating in the air carries 
germs which are ready to develop any- 
where conditions favor them, and that, 
on the other hand, a liquid could be pre- 
served indefinitely, even if it contained 
matter subject to fermentation, provided 
certain precautions were taken to keep 
it from coming into contact with the 
germs of fermentation. In the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris are little glass balloons, 
prepared by Pasteur himself in 1860 and 
filled with fermentative liquid, which 
have not changed to this day. 


Bours PASTEUR in the year 1880 
was carrying on some experiments with 
chickens. A veterinarian had sent him 
the head of a rooster that had died of 
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the cholera. Pasteur extracted the deadly 
microbe that caused the disease and made 
cultures of it. That is, to speak not in 
the language of microbiology, he put the 
living microbes in a broth of chicken 
gristle, where they throve and had fam 
ilies at a rate that would satisfy the 
most rabid enemy of race suicide. 
what Pasteur 


This, of course, was 


wanted. Every day he made fresh cul 
tures, and kept the deadly microérgan 
isms alive and thriving; and every day 
or so he fed some of the fatal broth to 
hens to see what happened. A mere 
drop on a crumb of bread, he found, was 
enough to give a healthy hen the staggers 
and kill her in a short time. He hoped 
by a series of experiments to discover 
some practical way of preventing chicken 
cholera, as weil as other more serious 


germ diseases . . . but the way as yet 
eluded him. 

Now, one of his chicken cholera cul- 
tures, by some mischance, was set aside 
and forgotten. 

The forgotten culture came to light a 
later. Pasteur supposed it 


Neverthele SS, he fed a bit 


few weeks 
was spoiled. 
of it to a few hens, to see what it would 
do. They took sick. 


still potent enough for that 


The culture was 
Sut they 
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Since the Pasteur Insti- 
tute was founded in 1888 
many thousands of hy- 
drophobia victims have 
been treated there. In 
this section of the Insti- 
tute are mixed the anti- 
toxins and serums under 
the direction of M. G. 
Ramon, shown here at 
work in his laboratory. 








were not so very sick. They recovered. 

Then came the startling discovery. 
Those recovered hens were inoculated 
with some of the recent cholera cultures 

a viciously deadly mess, as the daily 
deaths of other inoculated hens attested. 
But instead of killing these hens, it did 
not even make them sick. They resisted 
the disease. They had become immune. 

Therefrom, after complete verification 
and further experiments, Pasteur drew 
deductions about “attenuated virus’— 
weakened germ poison—which could be 
used to give a deadly disease in minor 
form and build up immunity in the body. 


P,srevr's discovery of the cholera 
vaccine from chickens and the anthrax 
vaccine from sheep caused keen excite- 
ment in scientific circles. It established a 
most extraordinary fact for those times, 
that immunity could be created experi- 
mentally. A poison, it showed, could be 
given so as to counteract later infections 
The weakened 


germs of a disease might be used as a 


by the same poison. 


vaccine against that disease. 

Even more faith in his facts was re- 
quired of Pasteur when the first great 
test of his hydrophobia cure came to 
pass. For this was a test not on sheep 
or chickens, but on poor little nine-year- 
old Joseph Meister, who in going alone 
to school had been bitten /4 times by a 
rabid dog. Pasteur, although known as a 
vivisectionist, had so kind a heart that 
he could scarcely give even a laboratory 
animal the least pain. How much less, 
then, a human being, a dear little blue- 
eyed boy with most of his life ahead of 
him. Yet he did not hesitate. And Jo- 
seph Meister went home saved from cer- 
tain death. This result, as Pasteur him- 
self described it, was “one of the great 
medical facts of the century. .. .” 


Photos: Ribaud 


Despite the attacks of enemies, Pas- 
teur’s methods were making their way 
to fame. In 1892 the Academy of Sci- 
ences, on whose floor he had often been 
subjected to scathing denunciations and 
heart-breaking ridicule, decided to pay 
him homage on his 70th birthday. 

In the great amphitheater of the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris, delegates from the 
world over came to offer Pasteur the ad- 
miration and gratitude of the nations. 
Pasteur made his entrance on the arm of 
President Carnot amidst a scene of in- 
describable enthusiasm. In his speech, 
read by his son, he delivered to young 
men of the world what has since been 
considered a testament of science: 

“Young men, rely on these sure and 
powerful methods, of which we know 
so far only the slightest secrets. All of 
you, whatever your career, beware of be- 
ing infected by a sterile and belittling 
skepticism; do not be discouraged by the 
sad hours which come upon every na- 
tion. Live in the serene peace of the 
laboratory and the library.” 

Such was the great work which Pas- 
teur could consider in the evening of his 
days. Since his studies of rabies, his 
health had been declining daily. He had 
to abandon laboratory work. His conso- 
lation was to follow—and he followed 
with passionate interest—the work of his 
collaborators. These pupils were worthy 
of the master. M. Roux was pursuing 
his study of diphtheria, isolating the 
diphtheria toxin, and he presented, to- 
gether with L. Martin and Chailloux, the 
results of serotherapy to the Congress of 
Budapest, in a communication which had 
an immense, well-merited repercussion. 

On October 6, 1894, many doctors 
came to the Pasteur Institute to learn the 
new methods for the diagnosis and treat- 


ment of diphtheria. M. L. Martin de- 











“From his study win- 
dow,” M. Vallery-Radot writes, “Pasteur 
watched the crowds going to and fro to 


livered a lecture. 


his Institute. Two emotions were visible 
on his changed features, bitter regret at 
being cut off from work by old age, but 
also the satisfaction of knowing that his 
work was growing every day, and that 
others would come, inspired by his spirit, 
to continue the researches which re- 
mained to be pursued.” 

Pasteur went to Villeneuve-l’Etang on 
June 13, 1895. It was hoped that the 
rest and country air would improve his 
health, but his stay effected no change. 
His strength declined rapidly, and on 
September 28, 1895, Pasteur died in the 
midst of his family and his disciples, who 
deemed it an honor to watch over the 
Master’s body the following night. 
France gave him a national funeral. 
After the solemn service in the courtyard 
of Notre Dame, M. Poincaré rendered 
homage to the great scientist whose 
death the whole country mourned. 

As M. Roux so justly remarks, “The 
work of Pasteur is prodigious in itsel! 
and because of the work it has inspired 
in others.” The disciples of Pasteur are 
those who have proved that certain mi- 
crobes in the earth are the cause of nitri- 
fication, that others, living in symbiosis 
with vegetation absorb nitrogen from the 
air. The disciples of Pasteur are those 
who have revealed the cellular and hu- 
moral reactions which constitute immu- 
nity, those who have established that mi- 
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crobes act upon the organism by means 
of toxins which they make, those who 
have made the astonishing discovery of 
antitoxins and found in them a remedy 
for the worst diseases, those who first 
learned to prepare antimicrobial serums. 
The disciples of Pasteur are those who 
have shown the subtle reactions of the 
bodily humours and have derived from 


















the man was worthy of the work. He 
possessed in the highest degree that qual- 
ity which he esteemed so highly, per- 
severance in work and continuity of ef- 
fort. He said it himself in a speech 
which he made at Ddle on July 14, 1883, 
in doing homage to the memory of his 
parents: “You, my dear father, whose 
life was as hard as your trade, you 
showed me what patience can accom- 
plish in prolonged efforts. To you I owe 
my tenacity in daily work.” 

The great strength of Pasteur lay in 
the fact that he could keep his mind con 
centrated on the same object without get- 
ting tired. He pursued his idea without 
permitting any distractions, and brought 
everything to bear on it. His obstinate 
mind seized upon difficulties and finally 
solved them, as the intense flame of a 
blowpipe, continuously turned upon a re- 
fractory body, finally melts it. 

The methods of work whose value 
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Meister, first ever to receive the Pas- 
teur rabies treatment, now Institute 
concierge . . . Students in Pasteur 
Institute attending a lecture in mi- 
crobiology .. . The tomb of Pasteur. 


them methods of diagnosis whose preci- 
sion was unheard of, those who employ 
various vaccines, living or dead, to fore- 
stall or check disease. 

The medical, economical, and _ social 
consequences of Pasteur’s work have been 
considerable. It is well known that the 
great scientist’s discoveries have made 
modern surgical technique possible and 
given modern hygiene a solid foundation, 
particularly in the struggle against epi- 
demics and social plagues. The applica- 
tion of his methods has led to the dis- 
covery of new vaccines against typhoid 
infections, tuberculosis (the Calmette vac- 
cine), and diphtheria, which we can hope 
to ward off by the application of the 
Ramon antitoxin. 

By way of conclusion, let me say that 


+. 


Pasteur demonstrated in his own life— 
patience, persistence, scientific objectivity 

are today employed in the Institute in 
Paris which bears his name, and which 
was built before his death out of funds 
raised by national subscription. In the 
Institute are studied questions relating to 
microbiology. Branches have been cre 
ated in France, outside Paris, as well as 
in Tunis, Morocco, West Africa, and the 
Far East. Pupils trom the Institute have 


gone to all parts of the world to carry 


Pasteur's message of patient scientific 
study, and his curative methods 

Ta name of Pasteur shines through 
the world. lime, tar trom. hav 
diminished his achievements, has en 
hanced them in the eyes of men, and has 
proved that Pasteur raised to the greatest 
glory otf Science and to the greatest good 
ae ; x 
ot humanity the finest monument, pet 


haps, which has ever come tr d single 


human brain. 


In these troubled times we 1} 
profitably meditate upe the vor 
which Pasteur pronounc 

‘And lastly, you delegat ( ore 


, nations, who have cot Ire iar 


O1VE evidence ol 


France, you have given me the protound 


est JOV which a man can expert 


believes invincibly . tha e nati 
will come together, not to destroy, 
to build, and that the future will 


long to those who have done most for 


suffering humanity.’ 
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Ral ice CONVENTION. Of what Rotary’s 
Convention at Nice, France, June 6-11, holds for 
them, readers of THe Rorartan ought by this 
time be well aware. Details of its program and 
descriptions of its picturesque setting have ap- 
peared in many articles in these pages. But 
to these must be added a few late briefs. 

Presipenrt ALBERT Lesrun, of France, will, 
as announced earlier, attend the Convention, but 
his visit will be on Sunday morning, June 6. 
PresipeNT Lesrun will welcome Rotarians of 
the world to what seems destined to become 
Rotary’s most outstanding Convention to date. 

RorarRiaAN Paut Kino, president of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, will ad- 
dress a plenary session of the Convention Tues- 
day morning and his subject will be Rotary and 
the Crippled Child. We will also preside at the 
Crippled Children Assembly to be held Monday 
morning. RorariaN Henry Wicony, of Liege, 
Belgium, is to be Vice Chairman of this assem- 
bly, and Rorarian Bozipar Spisic, of Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, Secretary. 

Paut P. Harris, Founder and President 
Emeritus of Rotary International, is to address 
the Convention's second plenary session on Mon- 
day afternoon. Incidentally, Founper Pauw has 
booked passage on the S. S. Transylvania. 

Thursday morning's plenary session offers a 
program primed with human interest. Muss 
Hazet Hurst, a 24-year-old girl who has been 
blind since birth, will speak on The Seeing Eye, 
the splendid institution which trains German 
shepherd dogs as guides for the blind (See Dogs 
Against Darkness, by HENRY Morton RoBINnson 
in the May Rorartan). Her dog, Babe, will 
accompany her. 

Miss Hurst lives in Ogdensburg, N. Y., where 
among her very best friends is Rotary. The 
Ogdensburg Club has long taken great interest 
in this girl, who completed four years of high- 
school work in one and a half years with all 
her marks above 90. It has furnished her with 
typewriters and talking machines, financial help 
and medical care. Governor LeLanp P. Ham- 
ILTON, of District 28, has sponsored her speak- 
ing engagements at many other Rotary Clubs, 
where also she has become a favorite. Her 
simple, straightforward story is in constant de- 
mand from women’s clubs, churches, etc. Her 
trip to Nice is made possible by Rorartan Harry 
E. Hovey, of Geneva, N. Y. 

A gay event for the ladies will be a special 
afternoon tea. From the Prince oF Monaco 
has recently come permission to hold it in the 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


Miss Hazel Hurst, who will speak at 


the Nice Convention, and her “eyes.” 


Palace at Monaco. CoNVENTION MANAGER How- 
ARD FEIGHNER has been assured of every facility 
on the part of the Principality to make this event 
charming and successful. 

Many other gatherings, some arranged espe- 
cially for the pleasure of Convention-goers, some 
by other international organizations, command 
the interest of delegates and their families. The 
Duke of Kent, honorary patron of Rotary in 
Britain and Ireland, will honor with his presence 
a reception to all visiting Rotarians at the Guild- 
hall in London on June 25. The Guildhall’s 
Great Hall, completed about 1440, is the scene 
of the world-famous Lord Mayor’s Banquet held 
each year in November. 

The Ninth General Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce is to be held 
in Berlin, Germany, June 28 to July 3. . . . The 
Ninth Session of the International Conference 
on Large Electric High-Tension Systems is to 
be held in Paris June 18 to July 2... . Con- 
vention-goers who plan to tour Switzerland may 
wish to pay a visit to the new Palace of the 
League of Nations, at Geneva. The building is 
considered one of the most imposing erected in 
Europe during the last century. More than 30 
nations have made gifts for its furnishing. 

* om * 

Season’s End. The season of District Con- 
ferences for the Rotary year 1936-37 has drawn 
to a close. From all sides comes news of large 
attendances, well-planned programs, and much 
good fellowship. 

- 7 . 

Jamboree. Rotarians of Washington, D. C., 
look forward with interest to the National Scout 
Jamboree to be held in their city June 30 to 
July 9. The construction layout of 350 acres 
of land loaned by the United States Congress for 
the 20 or more sectional camps which will house 
the 25,000 boys is under way at least in dia- 
grams. Some of the Scouts will camp in the 
shadow of the Washington Monument... . 
The World Jamboree of Boy Scouts for 1937 
will be held in Vogelenzang, Holland, which 
is near Haarlem. To the many Rotarian Scout- 
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masters who will attend the Jamboree, the Ro- 
tary Club of Haarlem has recently extended an 
invitation to Club luncheons on August 4 and 
11 at 12:15 P.M. The meeting place is the 
Hotel Lion d'Or. If you plan to attend, the 
Club would be pleased to have you notify its 
Secretary, B. F, Enscuepe, Klokhuisplein 5, 
Haarlem, Holland. 
- + * 

Founder. European Rotarians will be pleased 
to learn that Paut P. Harris, Rotary’s Founder, 
plans to make an eight weeks’ tour of the Con- 
tinent following the Nice Convention. Travel- 
ling at his own expense and not as an official 
representative of Rotary, he will visit Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Italy, and France. 

- * ” 

Challenge. Seven of the 21 members of the 
Falmouth, England, Rotary Club are experienced 
fencers. With any other 
Club in Rotary they would 
like “to fight a match with 
any, or all three weapons, 
on the fencing planche.” 
Perhaps, says the Club's 
spokesman, after Rotary’s 
Convention at Nice, 
France, a group of Rotar- 
ians might care to “come 
over and take up this chal- 
lenge.” Falmouth escri- 
meurs read with interest 
Sisley Huddleston’s Thrust and Parry for Health 
in the March issue of THE ROTARIAN. 

- * * 

C. E. O. Dr. Lester B. StrutHers has 
been assigned as acting European Secretary in 
charge of the Continental European Office of the 
Secretariat of Rotary International at Zurich, 
Switzerland, relieving Dr. Avex. O. Porter, 
who has been transferred to the office of the 
President. RoTaRIAN STRUTHERS (Chicago) has 
been an assistant secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional for nearly 15 years, holds a Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard, is a linguist, and has travelled 
and resided in Europe. 

- * . 

Show. About 15,000 persons attended the 
Fourth Annual Business Exposition of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Ill. One hundred members 
entered 120 exhibits which filled three halls. 

oe . *. 

Split Hairs. In the excellent old sport of 
hairsplitting a number of readers show remark- 
able finesse. Last Fall THe Rorarian ran por- 
traits of Past Presipent R. L. HILw’s dogs, 
Belle and Spot, on its front cever and sold sev- 
eral thousand reprints of that picture, labelling 
the splendid animals English setters. To hand 
within the last few weeks has come from sev- 
eral directions this correction: the dogs are 
Llewellyn setters. THe Epirors stand corrected, 
but would quickly add that the Llewellyn set- 
ter is a strain of the English setter. 

- « . 

Stamps. Stamp Collecting reports that a 
group of commemorative stamps will be issued 
for Rotary’s Convention at Nice, France. The 


Detroit Rotarian Paul H. King, who 
will address Convention audiences on 
world-wide crippled children work. 
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From the brush and palette of Ardis 
Hughes, son of Rotarian William W. 
Hughes, of Oneonta, N. Y., 1s this 
portrait of England's George VI. 


Reprinted from color portrait in March, 1937, Is- 
sue of Apparel Arts. Copyright, 1937, Esquire, Ine. 


values are to be 90c and 1.50 fr. Rorarian 
Frank L. Patrerson, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Rock Island, Ill., “‘an advanced collector 
with a collection of about 25,000 stamps,” plans 
to obtain a limited number of sets of these issues 
and will be in a position to handle inquiries 
from other Rotarian stamp collectors. His ad- 
dress is 1122 Nineteenth Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


. * 
Honors. W. J. Hawkinos, of the Rotary Club 
of Shanghai, China, recently won the Club 


championship of the Hungjao Golf Club. 

GoveRNor Harry M. Ayers, of Rotary’s 26th 
District, was honored by Alabama, “The News 
Magazine of the Deep South,” when his por- 
trait appeared on its cover. His views on edu- 
cation in Alabama were quoted in an article. 


* * * 


Four Score and Ten. In re: the contest to 
determine Rotary’s oldest Rotarians 
of Warsaw, Ind., would like to amend the rules. 
They wish the question were: Who is Rotary’s 
oldest extremely active Rotarian? For then their 
90-year-old “Jupce” L. W. Royse would, they 
believe, win first place. A Rotarian since 1919, 
he is always present at Club and intercity meet- 
ings, is “a lifesaver for the Program Commit- 
tee, giving us our best talks on a moment's 
notice.” He is recognized as “one of the most 
able attorneys in the State,’ was Congressman 
from his district during Cleveland’s and McKin- 
ley’s administrations, and the 
county court for many years. He is now called 
to act on special cases in other courts. He 
walks five blocks to his office at 7:30 A. M., and 
goes home for all meals. 

* ” . 


member, 


was judge of 


Stroke. Say “Heun” on the campus at the 
University of Wisconsin and you'll probably get 
something like this for an answer: “Oh, yes, 
Howarp and Donatp of the varsity rowing crew, 
etc., etc.’ The only brothers ever to row to- 
gether on the varsity at the University, the two 
men are the sons of Rotartan Rosert E. Heun, 
of Richmond, Ind., member of the Boys Work 
Committee of Rotary International. To How- 
ARD, upon graduation from the University last 
year, went the Western Conference Medal for 
superiority in athletics and scholarship, an award 
which each year goes to the outstanding senior 
man. He is now on a fellowship at the Uni- 
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He only fears men who does not know them, 
and he who avoids them will soon misjudge 
Goethe. 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring che varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


Yugoslavia 
Food, 120 Packages of It, for Poor 


SusoricA—Once every two weeks the Rotary 


Club of 
food to hungry poor people in the city. 


Subotica distributes 120 packages of 


Germany 


Flag Cements Friendliness 

BerLin—From the Rotary Club of Hauges- 
und, Norway, the Rotary Club of 
cently received a fine Rotary flag and the Club's 


greetings, and has thanked it therefor. 


Poland 


30 Boys Fed and Sheltered 


Warsaw—Thirty poor boys in Warsaw's sub- 


Berlin re- 


urbs who would otherwise go hungry and shel- 
terless receive regular support from the Warsaw 
Rotary Club. 


Egypt 
Music for Mute Kiddies 


ALEXANDRIA—In school for 
mute children one finds many youngsters who, 
though unable to speak, can hear perfectly well. 
For such children in a deaf and mute 
school the Rotary Club of 
cently bought and installed a radio set. 


every deaf and 


local 


Alexandria has re- 


Greece 
A Rosier World for Ten Boys 


SALONIKA—To ten worthy poor lads _ the 
Rotary Club of Salonika gives monthly sums of 
money to make their education and living pos- 
sible. The school board indicates the amounts 


necessary. 
India 
To Tell the World of Bombay 


BomBpay—That the world may know more of 
Bombay, its industrial growth and possibilities, 
and something of the spirit of the city, the 
Rotary Club has published a beautiful booklet, 
these things are described. 


Bombay, wherein 


Rotogravure illustrations and an excellent job of 
composition and printing make it a publication 
that other Clubs may wish to emulate. 


Scotland 


Silver Anniversary 

Giascow—The Rotary Club of Glasgow re- 
cently marked its 25th anniversary with a din- 
ner and dance. 


Italy 
Aid Abandoned Youths 


MEssINA—Messina generally disfavors begging 
on the streets. A committee to help those forced 
to live by alms exists, and the Rotary Club of 
Messina recently agreed to support two young 
folks who, abandoned by their family, have 
come under the charge of that committee. 


England 
Give Hospital Medical Library 
Braprorp—As its contribution to the estab- 
lishment of the New Royal Infirmary, the Ro- 
tary Club of Bradford is furnishing the medical 
library and to that end has already subscribed 
£386, almost enough to complete the installa- 
tion. 


Alaska 
Indian Beads Pennant 


KETCHIKAN—The Rotary Club of Key West, 
Fla., can expect to receive a favor from the Ro- 
tary Club of Ketchikan one of these days. In a 
recent meeting of the Alaskan Club a pennant, 
made of felt and beads by an Indian princess 
and bearing the Rotary emblem and the territo- 
rial flag and flower done in beads, was ex- 
hibited. The Club voted to send it to the Flor- 


Beneath this menu cover Woodstock 
Rotarians read what this year’s 
game dinner offered. The hunter 
in the photograph is Member Frank 
Hyde, who originated the dinners. 
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This plane sped these ten and two 
other Rotarians from Washburn, Car- 
ibou, Presque Isle, and Fort Fair- 
field, Maine, over 160 miles on a 
goodwill visit to the Rotary Club 
of Quebec City, Canada, recently. 


ida Rotarians via A. H. Thomas, Jr., examiner 
for the U. S. Lighthouse Service, when he visits 
there soon. 


Lithuania 


Diplomats Find Permanent Welcome 

Kaunas—From the Rotary Club of Kaunas 
the heads of all diplomatic missions in the city 
received a standing invitation to attend its meet- 
ings. Thus two or three ministers are usually 
present and close contact is established with 
their countries. 


China 
Remember the Rickshaw Puller 


Wunu—Though weathered and strong, rick- 
shaw pullers are still sensitive to cold and rain. 
But Wuhu’s pullers have enjoyed one comfort 
during the past raw, wet season, thanks to the 
Wuhu Rotary Club. Between trips they’ve been 
able to rest in a warm shelter which the Club 
built for them near the railway station where 
business is brisk. 


Union of South Africa 
A Word to Wise Young Men 


East Lonpon—An annual event in the Ro 
tary Club of East London is its luncheon for 
boys of school-leaving age. At the most re- 
cent of these- affairs the Club President ad- 
dressed the young guests by proxy, assuring 
them of Rotary’s definite interest in them, and 
giving them much sound, usable advice on 
choosing a vocation. 


France 
40,000 Francs for Spanish Refugees 


war-torn Spain many 
Rotarians 


To refugees from 
Rotary Clubs and many individual 


have given immediate and practical assistance. 
To mention but one example of such help, Ro- 
tarians of Districts 49, 90, and 91 (France) are 
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raising a fund of 20 francs per member and thus 
will have some 40,000 francs to help relieve the 
distressed. . . . Chesley R. Perry, Secretary of 
Rotary International, suggests that any Rotarians 
wishing “to contribute, if their circumstances 
permit, money which will be of great help to 
worthy fellow Rotarians and their families who, 
through no fault of their own, find themselves 
temporarily in impoverished circumstances,” 
send the same to M. Mariano Font (a Spanish 
member of the Paris Club), 32 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, France, with a covering letter indicating 
that they are contributions to the relief loan fund 
for refugee Spanish Rotarians. 


Norway 
Camp Food and Air Add Weight 


STAVANGER — Sixteen boys who otherwise 
would miss a Summer vacation in the country 
spend six weeks in a camp for underprivileged 
boys at the expense of the Stavanger Rotary 
The camp is held at the Rotary 


Tryggeheim. 


Club each year. 
Club’s own camping 
School authorities select the boys; a Rotarian 
doctor checks their physical condition before 
and after the outing. Almost without exception 
the boys each add several pounds of weight. 


grounds, 


Australia 
Not a Dull Moment 


UnLey—The interior of your automobile may 
be so familiar to you that it has become a trifle 
boring. But fill it up with wiggling children 
and it will seem the livest place you've known. 
Rotarians of Unley have had such an experience 
several times recently, once when many of them 
filled up their cars with boys bound for a Christ- 
mas camp and delivered and called for them; 
again when they helped carry 60 children from 
an orphanage to a Scout Jamboree. 


Straits Settlements 


Shirts, Soap, Combs for Winners 

PENANG—While the boys’ club which the Ro- 
tary Club of Penang has sponsored for five 
years has been a big event in the lives of the 
lads, the Rotary Boys Sports Day is even bigger. 
In the most recent celebration of that day, 100 
other boys not in the club also took part, com- 
peting in the 20 events and eating the refresh- 
ments. Prizes of shirts, soap, and combs were 
parcelled out among the winners. 


Canada 


Honor Heroine School Teacher 
SASKATOON, SAsK.—To a modest school teacher 
the Rotary Club of Saskatoon paid well-deserved 
honor in a meeting recently. It was she who 
with two others had rescued a boy from drown- 


Photo: Kirkland 





The commen 
Roval Canadian Humane 


ing in Nova Scotia last Summer 
dation of the Associa 


presented 


tion and a parchment certificate were 

to the young woman, Miss Elisabeth Langille, 
in the meeting. From the Rotary Club of 
Truro, Nova Scotia, near the scene of the rescue, 


came the suggestion that Saskatoon had a citi- 


zen its Rota: 


United States 
A Peek into Melting Pot 


Club might well honor. 


Kokomo, INp.—What can be said of Amer 
ica can be said of Kokomo—it is a melting pot. 
That discovery was made when the Rotary Club 
of Kokomo held its first international meeting 
and to it invited representatives of the man 


nationalities in the cit Twenty-five different 


countries were represented The guests, either 
naturalized citizens or American born, all wert 


a 
residents of Kokomo and, it was said, their ex 


cellent use of the English idiom was a reproach 
to many long-time Americans 
‘Flu’ Frustrated 

WINston-SAaLemM, N. C.—The “flu” has ruined 
more than one good Rotary Club program. 
That it tried—but failed—to do when the Ro 
tary Club of Winston-Salem was host to Rota 
rians and their wives of three other Rotary 


Clubs not long ago. Governor Edmund H. 
Harding, of District 57, had agre 


Influenza prevented 


ed to speak to 
To the Club's 


members of a local woman's club 


the group. 
rescue came 
and mixed duet 


with many an amusing rendition, a dance 


with five skits, a male quartett 
band 
Howard 


with dozens of toe-teasing tunes. Dr 
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children, President 


son (center), of the il 


For cri p ple d 
c. R. Sande) 
ronto, Ont., Rotary Club, accepts the 
m a shou g 
Titania's Palace.... Huntsville,Ont 


Rotarians Bert Hortonand H.E. Rice 


S> 500 proceeds fror 


show new Clubs they have sponsored, 
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Equipped with a wide rear door to 
permit entrance of wheel chairs, 
this e ffic tent school bus ts a gift of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club 
to a local association for cri pples. 


To these Chicago Rotarians (left), 
seniors of Grinnell (lowa) College 
talked face to face at a vocational 
round table broadcast recently by 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The event was part of the school’s 
current vocational discovery project. 

















eyes now because the Ro- 
tary Club of Sedalia, Mo., bought 


him a pair of glasses two years ago. 


Straight 


That it did in its own case, at least. A 
High 


of it. 
dinner, eaten to the strains of Hamden 
School's Little Symphony, and punctuated with 
visiting Rotary 
words from Morton Hull, 


songs and stunts by Clubs, was 


made memorable by 
Governor of District 30, by the presence of sev- 
eral Past Governors, and by an address by Don- 
ald A. Adams, a Past President of Rotary Inter- 


national. 


248 Pages of Promotion 


TENN.—Proud of their city, 
Kingsport Rotarians have recently published an 
attractive 248-page book titled Kingsport, City 
of Industries, Schools, Churches, Homes. 


The Club has placed the book, expertly written 
I | 


KINGSPORT, 


and 
and illustrated, on sale in local book shops. 


Fun for Neighbors 

WauriKaA, Oxta.—The Rotary Club of Wau- 
rika has taken a 
but for a 


business— 
make the 
near-by 


turn at the show 


very special reason: to 


acquaintance of the citizens in rural 


districts. Since the first of January it has spon- 
sored amateur shows in eight communities and 
lately ran off the finals of the eight in Waurika. 
Each week, before departing to stage a contest, 
the Club ran a page of promotion on the town 


loc il 


30 or 


feature 
The 
included 20 or 
Wee 


competed. 


to be visited in a newspaper, the 


being paid for by more advertisers 


program in each community 


30 musical numbers, stunts, readings, etc. 


toddlers and stooped octogenarians 


decided the winners, who received 


Audiences 


modest cash prizes. The Waurika High School 
band introduced each of the contests. As were 
the preliminary contests, the final runoff was 
held in a school auditorium. About 1,500 per- 
sons were present. Of the 28 members in the 
Club, 16 were present at each of the contests 
and the others had high attendance records. 
For each man there was more than enough to 
do—park cars, take tickets, announce numbers, 
usher. 

“The big advantage of the program,” says 
the Club, “‘was that it gave the people in each 
community a chance to do something.” 


Ord Builds a Farm School 

Orp, Nesr.—Ord lies just a little east of the 
State’s center. It is “home” to 2,226 persons. 
It has a Rotary Club of 25 members. 

To what do these statistics lead? To the 
brief story of a service that Rotary Club has 
done that community, a service that words can 
do little to enhance. 

A mammoth irrigation project is underway 
near Ord. But the farmers, whom the project 
will first benefit, know little if anything about 
irrigation farming, a fact the Club was first to 
realize. To teach them the science of water- 
ing their fields, the Ord Rotary Club is estab- 
lishing a school. And to make instruction prac- 
tical, the Club will plant an 80-acre farm scien- 
tifically irrigated to various crops, and an expe- 
rienced irrigator and agronomists of the State 
agricultural college will supervise. 


Students Probe World’s Problems 


Parts, ILt.—If, after you have spoken to them, 
high-school students fire questions at you, your 
address has been successful, most public speakers 
agree. The five men who addressed the 640 
students of the high school at Paris in an In- 
stitute of International Understanding recently, 
may by this standard count their efforts well 
spent. Sponsored by the Paris Rotary Club, the 
Institute program occupied the first 90 minutes 
of each of five consecutive school days. During 
the first half of each session a speaker addressed 
the students and the 200 Rotarians and other 





Pioneer citizens of Martin, Tenn., 
are the guests of the Rotary Club 
once each year. The photo above 
shows the 13 men, all past 80 years 
of age, at such an event recently. 


Each of the boys in this Boy Scout 
Troop, sponsored since 1928 by the 
Rotary Club of Geneva, N. Y., is 
paired off with a member of the 
Club who has made it possible for 
the Scout to earn his uniform. The 
Club has provided uniforms for the 
Scoutmasters, also. Present in the 
group are several of the Rotarians. 
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citizens who daily “sat in.” The second half 
was reserved for open forum discussion which 
proved unexpectedly lively each day. Dr. Allen 
D. Albert, a Past President of Rotary Interna 
tional, and Dr. Herbert Hines, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Springfield, Ill., were among the 
speakers. 


Bring World to Beloit 


BeLorr, Wis.—‘‘As a means of gaining in- 
formation” about international affairs, 34 or- 
ganizations of Beloit codperated with Rotary 
International to sponsor a three-day Institute of 
International Relations in this city. 
was not tolerated and group expression of opin 
ions and resolutions were barred. 
authorities on the speaking program as Clifton 
M. Utley, Dr. Glenn Frank, Dr. Charles Doug- 
las Booth, and Chester Lloyd Jones, were Presi 
dent Will R. Manier, Jr., and Past President 
Allen D. Albert, of Rotary International. Meet 
ings were held on the Beloit College campu 
and in a church auditorium. 


Propaganda 


Among suc! 


Flood Buoys Courage 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. —‘“‘All our 
lost heavily from the flood,” writes the Rotar 
Club of Jeffersonville, “but we’ve got our chin 
up and we'll have a city here bigger and bette: 
than ever.”” The Ohio River flood waters, which 
covered five-sixths of the city, reached a depth 
of 20 feet in the business district and when they 
did recede, business was at a standstill. A week 
after the flood left the city, the Club met in a 
little restaurant, the only one open for business 
and announcement of the meeting had to go b 
the grapevine route. No telephones were in 


service. 


member 


“ Anniversaries 

With about 200 guests from a dozen Rotary 
Clubs of Colorado and New Mexico, the Rotary 
Club of Pueblo, Colo., celebrated its silver jubi 
lee in a festive banquet. The Club’s contribu 
tion to the community was lauded; the good 
times it has yielded were reviewed. . . . Mem 
bers of many neighboring Rotary Clubs and 
many past members of the celebrating Club 
helped the Rotary Club of Appleton, Wis., com 
memorate its 20th anniversary not long ago. The 
occasion was distinguished by the presence of 
the present District Governor and many of his 
precursors. The Club history, interestingly doc 
umented, was presented at the event. . . . The 
Rotary Club of Binghamton, N. Y., recently 
marked its 25th anniversary in an intercity meet 
ing, pageant, and ball. . . . The Rotary Club of 
New Bedford, Mass., has recently celebrated its 
15th birthday. 
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To Nice with Uncle Reggie 


By R. A. Berkeley 
Wis IN Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 


and Atlantic City, New Jersey, for the Assembly 
and Convention last year, I gained a certain 
amount of fame (even a mention in THE Ro- 
raRIAN) from the fact that although my name 
is spelt Berkeley, it is pronounced “Bark-ley,” 
whilst my home town, Cirencester, England, is, 
in the best circles, called “Siss-it-er.” One 
American Rotarian, learning this, said, “Well, 
you couldn't put that over here. We wouldn't 
stand for it!” 

So I had to remind him that Arkansas isn’t 
pronounced as it is spelt either, and we parted 
friends! 

Now, gentle reader, we are to meet again at 
Nice, in the South of France, and everything 
will be said differently. Remember, Paris is 
Paree when you say it, and 
so on; so it occurred to 
me that a little idea of 
some of the ordinary things 
you are likely to meet in 
the train or hotel would be 
helpful, and would make 
your trip more interesting. 

Make your trip a real 
“Adventure in Interna- 
tional Understanding.” 

I get a thrill at being re- 
ferred to in the literature on the train and in 
the stations as M. le Voyageur, and back goes 
my mind to James Fenimore Cooper and North 
America. 

First let me say, Americans are looked up to, 
encouraged, respected, and are not expected to 
know a word of the language! 

I remember that in Rome some years ago the 
chambermaid came to my room and talked for 
quite a long time. She could see I didn’t know 
a word of Italian, so she said, “Parlez-vous 
frangais?” to which I replied in English, “Yes, 
if you go very slowly”’—which she didn’t! At 
last we came down to words of one syllable, 
my French being like that, and the word Bain 
(pronounced “Bahn”) constantly occurred. I 
was still “dumb,” so she got rather fed up and 
finished, “Bain, bain, American—BATH.” I 
murmured, “Yes.” Then the time (a quelle 
heure?) we counted up on our fingers, and at 10 
P. M. she came to say the bath was ready. I 
think—but I don’t know, for it took quite a 
time to say. 

Many of you, I am afraid, will have fallen for 
some phrase book entitled possibly All You Want 
to Say in French. Such books usually give a 
series of questions in English and the foreign 
equivalent, sometimes the phonetic pronuncia- 
tion underneath, and all seems well. In a quiet 
angle of the hotel foyer you read the sentence, 
“Where is our baggage?” (Your wife will prob- 
ably quarrel with you over the phonetic pro- 
nunciation, and be assured that your daughter 
most certainly will.) 

But at long last you will stride over to the hall 
porter and out with it. Hall porters, being well 
trained, will probably only wince a little, and 
say, “Pardon, M’sieu?” and, on your repeating 
your question (pronunciation a little more moth- 
eaten), will then proceed to answer you in 
French, thinking you know a bit. This is the 
snare in these phrase books. The people to 
whom you address your questions do not know 
the answers the author has kindly provided, and 








TO THESE whimsical but very 
usable hints to European travellers 
the recent series of French Lessons 
here gives way ... THE EDITORS do 
hope the reader has found the series 
useful and recommend this bright bit 
to all who in June will attend Ro- 
tary’s Convention in Nice, France. 





they usually give you different ones—ones that 
you don't know! 

But don’t be discouraged. This is an adven- 
ture! 

Now a few things which will make for under- 
standing as you go along. Take the railway, 
and its station, gare (the a being broad, as in 
“far’’). But here you will find the representa- 
tive of the tourist company with whom you have 
exchanged your hard-earned dollars for a book 
of coupons and tickets (4i/lets in French, pro- 
nounced “beeyay”). Usually these men have 
their company’s name printed in gold on their 
hats, and, oh, boy, will you be glad to see one! 

I got a very nasty look and a muttered protest 
from the negro attendant when I opened the 
window in an American air-conditioned train 
going to Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. In the 
Continental trains you will find the window will 
open for nearly the whole width of the compart- 
ment. Around the wood frame on a brass plate 
you will find the following: 

Défense de Se Pencher Au Dehors 
Nicht Hinauslehnen 
Pericoloso Sporgerst 

This is your first lesson in internationalism. 
All the carriages cross the Continent of Europe 
and, consequently, all notices have to be in vari- 
ous languages. The above in French, German, 
and Italian is a warning not to lean out of the 
window. 

Your second lesson will be at the “frontier.” 
On each side of this imaginary line your carriage 
The first 
pair will examine passports, the second will ask 
if you have anything to declare, the third will 


will be visited by three pairs of men. 


ask you if you have any money, and then as 
likely as not one poor dear, all by himself, will 
come in and pass a hooked pole all along be- 
neath the seats. 
gold or bottles of contraband spirits. 


He is searching for bags of 


I have found that the proper technique, after 
giving up and receiving your passport, is to put 
on an expression of complete blankness, or idiocy 
if possible, and murmur, “Nichts” 
you), which means, of course, “Nothing.” This, 
especially if you murmur, “Anglais,” or, better 
still, “American,” will carry you through with- 
out trouble. 

Perhaps you smoke. 
in a compartment labelled Fumeurs. If it happens 


In this case you must be 


to be labelled Non-Fumeurs, you will have to 
stand in the corridor and smoke. If you see a 
notice Défense de Fumeurs anywhere, this means 
you must not smoke. Another notice you will 
see in the carriage 1s Défense de Cracher dans la 
Voiture, the well-known “Refrain from spitting.” 

This notice also will appear in three or four 
languages. 

You will find the word défense on a lot of 
notices. This is a comparatively mild way of 
asking you not to do anything; but when you 


(“Nix, to, 


74) 
a 


come across the word :nterdit, you are to under- 


stand they are just jolly well fe//ing you not to 





do it Another sign seen on tl uilroads is 
Defense It says, 


“You Absolutely Must Not Cross the Tracks 


dbsolue de Traverser les Votes 


(probably electric). In some places where ther 
is danger you will find a skull and cross bones 
painted in red. Verhum sap 

It is quite likely that as you stand smoking in 
the corridor, someone will shout out, “W 
station is this?”” In France you are likely to an 
swer, “Byrrh,” and in Italy, “Olio Sass« but 
beware; the first is a tonic wine, and the second 
a salad oil The very large ac t f 
them which appear outside the cities and at tl 


stations are misleading 
The elevator in France 1s called ascenseur and 
in England the /:/?. 


It 


chambre a deux iits; it with one bed tor two 


vu want a bedroom with two beds, it ts a 


people, a chambre a grand li 
Many hotels have the prefix Grand, so do not 
; 


be dismayed if on arrival at the Victoria Hotel 


you see a large plate Grand Hotel Vittoria a 


all is well. You have arrived! 

Now about notices in_ hotels The lavat 
may be described by its initials, as in England; 
it may be labelled Lavaho or Cabinet, which you 
will please pronounce “Cab-ee-na Si times 
merely Dames (Ladies) or Messieurs (Men 
Indicating bolts will say either Frei: or Occupeé, 
which explain themselves. Inside, the bolt will 
say Poussez. You are quite right, sir, it 1s 
“Push.” 

In the bedroom you may find a wall-plate 
possessing three bell pushes, each with a little 
skeleton figure on it 

1. will show a maid with a bucket and brush 

(chambermaid), called in France, femme 
de chambre 

2. will show a man with a tray (waiter) 

3. will show a man with a bag on his shoul 


der (porter). 

Or you may have a plate with but one bell. 
It will bear these instructions 

Sonnez (meaning “ring’’) 

1 fots pour la femme de chambre 

2 fots pour le sommelier 

3 fois pour le portier 
and according to the number of rings be it unto 
you. 

You may have heard that all French words 
are male or female. I tried to find out why the 
word /livre was displayed 


on baskets of fruit outside 


shops I asked the hall 
porter why thi word, 
which I thought meant 
“book,” should be there, 


and he roared with laugh 





ter and said, “Oh, le /iwre 
(the book), he is a man, 
but /a livre (a weight of 
about one pound he is a 
woman You will real 
ize from this that a little knowledge may have 


some very odd consequence 


Oh, by the way, I should have told you that 


the letter “C” on the taps of lavatory basins doc 
not indicate “Cold.” It stands for chaud, which 
is hot, and “F” stands for froid, cold. I found 
this out by being blistered in Italy from a tap 
marked Calda This is also hot in this case 
very! 

This is a very little idea of the interestis 
things you will encounter. You will get a tre 
mendous amount of fun out of a trip to the Con 


vention at Nice. And don't forget that England 


<img ; 
is only 24 hours awa Here there are, for the 


North American, at least, no snags in the lan 


guage, and there 1s a great welcome fo 
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Graduate’s Dilemma 
Large City—-By Willis H. Carrier 


| Continued from page 23) 


Indiana as their place of birth. But only 
477 list it as their present place of resi- 
dence. Admittedly, many qualifications 
must be placed on these statistics. We 
cannot afford to be dogmatic. But it does 
seem safe and reasonable to conclude that 
the number of Indianians who left their 
home State to find success 1s twice as 
great as the number who found it at 
home or who came to Indiana to find it. 

Alone, this might not mean much, But 
precisely the same trend is observable in 
each of the other States mentioned. Iowa, 
for example, is the agricultural State par 
excellence; the number of Who's Who 
listees claiming it as their place of birth 
is 1,060, while the number residing there 
now is only 411. For Kansas the corre- 
sponding figures are 475 and 278; for 
Nebraska, 278 and 247; and for Missouri, 
in spite of the big city, St. Louis, located 
within its borders, the figures are 984 
and 726. 

I have chosen these five States, not be- 
cause they are the only ones, but because 
they are representative of the States in 
which small- or medium-sized towns, and 
agriculture, are typical. 

These are all States, you will notice, 
in which the early pioneering effort is no 
longer a major factor in success. And 
men headed for large achievement in 
these States—whether industrial or com- 
mercial, we will say—have tended to drift 
away, presumably because the kind of 
opportunities they sought were not suf- 
ficient to hold them at home. It is a great 
service that these States render by pro- 
ducing capable individuals whose abilities 
are needed elsewhere. 


Where. then, did those who left, 
go? The same source book affords some 
interesting material on that point. 
There are no greater centers of popu- 
lation concentration in the United States 
than in and around New York City. The 
States are New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut. What does Who’s Who have to 
say about the birth and residence here 
of the notably successful? Precisely the 
opposite trend is found. Take the State 
of New York. We find that while 3,635 
listees designate that State as their place 
of birth, no less than 5,940 claim it as 
their present place of residence. This 
tends to show—does it not?—that a 
greater number of men and women 
headed for success, moved toward this 
population center than moved away. In 


short, opportunity was there, and they 
went to it. 

New Jersey likewise. While only 675 
listees in Who’s Who were born in that 
State, 1,074 now live there. For Con- 
necticut, the corresponding figures are 
654 and 992, respectively. 

There is a third group of States show- 
ing an increase in the number of listees 
resident over the number born, and they 
are easily explained as States still strongly 
in the pioneering or special-opportunity 
tide. Thus Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, etc., California, too; and Florida; 
but these latter two may be classed as the 
States to which, very often, those who are 
successful are able to go upon retirement. 

I have dwelt upon these statistics at 
some length because to my mind they are 
most suggestive, and so far as I know, 
they have never before been used to stress 
the particular point to which they cer- 
tainly bear witness—namely, that the 
opportunity for large success today defi- 
nitely does lie in large population centers. 

I have, of course, many other reasons 
for holding that view, some of them per- 
sonal, some the result of rather thoughtful 
observation. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, I have tabulated them under eight 
heads, as follows: 

1. Every great city is the Mecca for @ 
large number of travellers. 

These travellers may be sight-seers, 
shoppers, businessmen, persons seeking 
information, and so on. I have heard it 
said that New York City has averaged 
as high as 250,000 transients daily. There 
is a growing tendency in many lines (for 
instance, women’s apparel) for buyers to 
visit sources of supply—that is, to call on 
the seller-—whereas once upon a time, 
sellers could get business only by going 
to the buyer. Directly or indirectly, any 
business located in a big-city area may 
profit from transient traffic. 

A personal application of the point is 
perhaps not out of place. Our industry, 
air conditioning, happens to be a com- 
paratively new one. There are numerous 
technical and engineering problems in 
which world-wide interest has been 
aroused. We located early in Jersey City, 
neighboring New York City. We have 
found the location a particularly valuable 
one. Why? Everybody, sooner or later, 
comes to New York. Visitors from 
abroad and from the United States. In- 
dividuals and commissions. Engineers, 
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heads of businesses, directors of mining 
companies. We were handy. Many of 
them visited us who would not have gone 
out of their way to look us up. And 
they did business with us. Because we 
were handy. 

What happened to us must happen, does 
happen, to any number of others. It is 
a positive advantage to be convenient to 
the stream of travel, to be where visitors 
can find you easily. 

You may be hunted out even if you are 
located back of beyond—sometimes. But 
in these busy times it is risky to rely too 
much on that possibility. 

2. Sources of information are centered 
in great cities. 

Every business or individual faces un- 
usual problems from time to time. Their 
solution demands information. What has 
been done by others? Has an answer al- 
ready been worked out by someone? 
If not, what information exists that bears 
on the subject? Libraries, both technical 
and general, with trained staff workers, 
are necessary sources of information in 
many such cases; and complete libraries 
exist only in the greater cities. In other 
cases, some outstanding individual or 
firm of experts may be the required 
source of information, and their location 


is likely to be the big city. 


A. ANY man needing information has 
to travel 1,000 or even 100 miles to get 
it, simply because it is not available 
locally, that is a handicap. He may let 
it go entirely, to his disadvantage. Or he 
may get it too late to be of much use. 
This assuredly is one of the factors that 
lessens opportunity in the smaller place. 

3. Shipping facilities are best in great 
cities. 

Once upon a time, the businessman 
found all his customers within a radius of 
a few hundred miles. Today, many of 
them may be half around the world. The 
small town, to be sure, may have a rail- 
road or two, fine highways, truck lines, 
and may not be too far even from an 
airport. But the big city has all these 
conveniences in abundance as a matter of 
course. Transportation to virtually any 
point on a moment’s notice is possible 
there. It is a success factor. 

4. There is an advertising advantage 
in having a big-city address. 

We all know someone whose address 
is an out-of-the-way place. The first time 
we heard the name of the town, perhaps, 
we had to go to the atlas and look it up. 
The unspoken thought in our minds was: 

“It’s a little place; I wonder if he’s 
just a little fellow?” 

A criticism. Instantly, in advance of 
any dealings, he was put on the defen- 
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sive in our minds, so to speak. He had to 
justify himself for not being located in a 
place that we knew about. To the ex- 
tent that that occurred, it was a handicap 
and meant a lessened chance of success 
for him. Many people, you know, are 
too busy to bother to inform themselves 
in such cases. 


Tur big city, on the other hand, is uni- 
versally known. People in other countries 
know of Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, even as people in the 
United States know of Buenos Aires, 
London, Berlin, Sydney, Rome, Paris. To 
have a big-city address means, you might 
say, taking a free ride on that city’s band 
wagon. A man is known to some extent 
by the city he keeps! 

5. Big cities are fashion centers. 

This is an advantage, particularly, on 
new products. In using the word “fash- 
ion,” I have in mind, of course, some- 
thing much broader than clothes, but that 
field may be used to illustrate the point. 

A survey was made recently in the 
United States to determine what are con- 
sidered, by women themselves, the fash- 
ion centers for women’s clothes. New 
York got 55 percent of the votes, Paris 
30 percent, Hollywood 15 percent. You 
see what that means. It is something to 
be able to say, with a significant glance 
at the labe! on the garment being shown, 
to an uncertain woman buyer far out in 
the country: 

“This is the thing in New York.” 

If the label on the garment read 
“Squidgeville,” of which she never had 
heard, the sale might not be consum- 
mated. 

People are conservative. Wisely so. 
They dislike to spend money for what 
is unknown or untried. A product com- 
ing from a favorably known locality en- 
counters this prejudice in a less degree 
than another product of perhaps equal 
value made elsewhere. I do not for one 
moment mean to deny that new products 
have been marketed with great success 
from small communities. My point is 
that the makers might have had an easier 
time if they had had big-city prestige to 
help them. 

6. There is an advantage in the mere 
mass of numbers in big cities. 

The more buyers there are, the more 
goods it is possible to sell. As a dealer 
in agricultural implements remarked re- 
cently: 

“My main complaint is, farms are so 
far apart!” 

It took him all day to make two or 
three calls. 

This advantage of numbers applies 
with special force to the retail type of 


business. But not exclusively. Name any 
product you please, and the measure of 
the size of your market is people. More 
people, more loaves of bread; more sus- 
pension bridges; more steel, busses, elec- 
tric cable, antifriction bearings, false 
teeth. 

The closer the businessman is to the 
people who are his market, the more 
likely he is to get their business. Selling 
expense rises as number of customers per 
mile declines. Most people, naturally, 
want the insurance that goes with having 
customers in widely separated localities. 


But many and many a large-city business, 
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if its owners chose, could keep busy for 
years dealing exclusively with customers 
located within a radius of 50 miles. 
7. Financing in a big city is usually 
easier. 

Banks are larger, stronger, more nu 


} 


merous. A businessman, of course, must 
qualify for credit no matter where his 
headquarters are. But other things being 
equal, banks and investment houses pre 
fer customers close enough at hand so 
that they can be kept under a pretty 


watchful eye. Sometimes a good banker 
is just smart enough to take a little extra 


chance on some young fellow—if he is 
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handy enough to be watched closely. 

8. The big city offers greater employ- 
ment advantages. 

It is usually easier, in a big city, to 
find work of the kind you can do—for 
there are more people who want that 
kind of work done. Also, it is usually 
easier, from the viewpoint of an em- 
ployer, to find competent workers of the 
kind needed. In a smaller town, this sig- 
nificant condition does not prevail 
equally. I have noticed particularly that 
good executives are hard to keep, in a 
small place. They are like good baseball 
players. As soon as some scout from the 
big city notices that they can strike out 
all opponents, they are snapped up at 
fancy salaries. 

And salary may not be the whole of it. 
There is an urge in every one of us, prob- 
ably, to find out whether we can make 
good in “the big time,” as they call it 
on the vaudeville circuit. Every opera 
singer wants to be heard at the Metro- 
politan in New York City. Every mo- 
tion-picture actor or actress prefers a 
Hollywood producer. College football 
players dream of appearing in the Rose 
Bowl on New Year’s Day. 

I knew of a banker with whom this 
admittedly was a dominant, motivating 
drive. He was a success as the cashier of 
his local small-town bank. He moved to 


a good-sized Middle-Western city, or- 
ganized his own investment business, was 
successful with it, made all the money he 
could ever need, and might have retired 
and lived in ease and idleness. But all 
the time there was a_ discomforting 
question in the back of his head. 

“You made good, here,” it said; “but— 
are you really good? You have been 
playing against boys. Could you make 
good against men of your own size?” 

It was so insistent a feeling that he 
finally sold his very successful business 
and went to Chicago, eventually to be- 
come president of one of the nation’s very 
great banks. More than any financial re- 
ward, it satisfied him to know that he 
could play a good game there, too. 

In marshalling these points and argu- 
ments, I have not said a word about other 
aspects of the question: for instance, 
about living conditions in big cities, and 
whether it is pleasanter there from the 
point of view of health, recreation, social 
opportunities, etc. 

I have confined myself to the nub of 
the discussion, and what I have said indi- 
cates, I think, that I, at any rate, am con- 
vinced that while the country or small 
town may be a good place to be born, the 
big city is a more favorable place to win 
the kind of success we have been con- 
sidering. 


Graduate’s Dilemma 
Small City—By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


[Continued from page 22] 


doctor business, being a mortician, or run- 
ning a laundry. 

For one thing, you get more of a run- 
ning start in a small town. I remember 
what an experienced travelling man said 
to me when I was getting ready to open 
my first store. It was in Newport News, 
Virginia, which then had a population of 
about 20,000. I told the travelling man I 
had considered both Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, but couldn’t find a suitable loca- 
tion at the rent I was able to pay. He told 
me I was lucky. 

“Because in either of those big cities,” 
he said, “it would probably take you sev- 
eral years to get on a paying basis. You 
would be lost in the crowd. But in a 
town of 20,000, it is quite an event when 
a new business opens up on Main Street. 
People stop and look you over. You get a 
lot of advertising without paying a cent 
for it.” 

I know it was so in my case because a 
large audience watched me trim my show 
window on my opening day and a man 
came in and bought a gold watch and 





chain. I made more than a living right 
from the start. About that same time, a 
young doctor came to Newport News 
from Philadelphia to practice and a 
young lawyer from Washington, D. C., 
opened his office. They both did well; 
both, I confess with some embarrassment, 
are now far richer than I. Once the 
young lawyer told me how glad he was 
he had come. 

“If I'd opened up in Washington, as 
my people wanted me to,” he said, “I 
would have just sat around and waited. 
Ethics would have prevented me from 
putting an ‘ad’ in the newspaper. But 
here people know who I am and what my 
profession is. I advertise my law business 
every time I walk to the post office or to 
the court house.” 

I used to tell him he should have been 
a merchant instead of a lawyer because 
he had a real genius for advertising. He 
wore his hair a little longer than the 
average resident of the town, which made 
him look like a statesman; and the silk 
hat and Prince Albert coat that he wore 
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Sundays gave him an appearance of 
weight and dependability. After some 
years, he was invited to join a big law 
firm in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Even if you aren’t in business, but are 
working at a job, I am in favor of the 
small town. Only the other day, a young 
fellow in Maine wrote that he had a job 
in a clothing store, but was too good a 
salesman and too ambitious to stay there 
permanently. I am sure he is a good sales- 
man because his letter was so cleverly 
worded. 

“Please put me in touch with some big 
clothing firm down there in New York,” 
he said. “I know you are a good sport 
and will do this for me.” 

Such refined flattery deserved to be re- 
warded; had I influence with some big 
clothing firm, it is likely I should have 
done something about it. As it was, | 
could only write back that he stood a lot 
better chance to convince the boss that 
he ought to be made a partner whenshe 
worked in a store with three employees 
than in a store with 3,000 employees. And 
as far as enjoying life while waiting for 
the partnership, I told him I would any 
time choose Portland, or Augusta, or 
Bangor, Maine, instead of New York 
City. 

I am not one of those individuals who, 
having managed to get to a big city 
myself, like to sit back in my chair and 
say to young men, “Oh, no, you mustn't 
come here. Competition’s too keen. 
You'll stand a much better chance in the 
small town where you grew up.” That 
is only a form of bragging. What a man 
really means who says it is this: “J was 
smart enough to come to the big city and 
succeed. But you, poor rustic, aren't 
smart like 7 am!” 

The way I look at it, being smart or 
dumb hasn't anything much to do with 
it. Some men succeed in a big city who 
would just* about starve to death in a 
small town. The question is: Does my 
particular kind of ability fit me for a big 
town or a little one? 

One of the dumbest-appearing busi- 
nessmen I ever knew was in a large West- 
ern city where as a young man I worked 
in a jewelry store. This man, who owned 
the building in which my employer had 
his store, could scarcely read and write. 
He started life as a hired man on a farm, 
then somehow drifted to the city and got 
a job as porter in a large grocery store. 
When he was there a dozen years, the 
owner died; he had saved enough out of 
his $12-a-week wages to make a payment 
on the business and get title to it. He 
knew he didn’t make a good enough ap- 
pearance to stand behind a counter and 
wait on customers; so he retained all the 
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old clerks and he himself kept on doing 
oorter’s work. That way he could watch 
everything that went on, and keep his 
clerks on their toes. His one talent, out- 
side of never unnecessarily spending a 
cent, lay in the ability to handle help in 
such a way that they earned money for 
him. I suppose you would say he was a 
born organizer. Anyhow, when he died 
a few years ago, he owned the whole 
block where he had his grocery store and 
was said to be worth a million dollars. 

The point of the story is that the man 
made a success because he was in a big 
city. The grocery store was important 
enough so he could hire clerks to meet 
the public while he stayed in the back- 
ground and bossed things. If he had 
gone to a small town and started a little 
grocery store, he wouldn’t have had a 
chance to use his organizing talent. He 
would have had to wait on customers 
himself; and, as I have said, his person- 
ality wasn’t the sort to win friends and 
followers. 


I: YOU aren’t a born organizer, you 
will do better in a small town; and I 
think I am not exaggerating when I say 
fully nine-tenths of us aren’t born organi- 
zers. I, myself, am distinctly not one. Dur- 
ing my years in the retail business, no 
matter how many employees | had, I al- 
ways was tempted to do all the work my- 
self. It was easier for me to do that than 
to train help. 

I have never got over being thankful 
that I couldn’t find a suitable store loca- 
tion in Baltimore, and so started my 
business in Newport News. There I 
rented a store in the best business block 
for $75 a month, while a similar location 
in Baltimore would have cost at least 
$500. Paying only $75 a month, my lack 
of organizing ability wasn’t fatal; I could 
succeed even though I did insist on do- 
ing all the work myself, while my em- 
ployees stood around and watched me do 
it. I actually made some money. I might 
add that, after a few years, I became am- 
bitious for a larger field and moved to a 
larger city. But I never made so much 
money again. I had more employees in 
the larger city and it was a big expense to 
maintain them as an audience to watch 
me work, 

Years ago, when I was a young fellow, 
I had a job in San Francisco, California, 
and every day when I walked to work, I 
passed a glove store in one of those 
pointed corner buildings on the north 
side of Market Street below Powell. It 
Was so tiny that it seemed incredible any- 
one could pay $1,000-a-month rent for it, 
which was real money in those days. But 
it did an astonishing business. A dozen 


or more salespeople sat shoulder to shoul- 
der behind a circular counter, fitting 
gloves on people all day long. There 
wasn’t an inch of space wasted, nor any 
lost motion. The salespeople must have 
been remarkably well trained; they were 
always busy, but there was never any 
rush. Customers came in, had gloves 
fitted to their hands, paid the cashier, 
and went out, all in a minimum of time. 
It was a remarkable example of organi- 
zation. I have always remembered it 
because it seemed so hopelessly beyond 
me. The proprietor, whoever he was, cer- 
tainly belonged in a big city. His talents 
would have been wasted in a small town. 

In a big city you make a success by 
organizing ability. In a small town it is 
your personality that counts—your ca- 
pacity for neighborliness. But even in a 
small town you can overdo neighborli- 
ness. Years ago, when I was working in 
Greenville, South Carolina, I became ac- 
quainted with a young man who was 
just starting law practice. It was a good 
town for legal work because so many of 
the mountain people roundabout were 
constantly running afoul of the law on 
account of moonshining. 

My young lawyer friend told me he 
had a great scheme to get clients. The 
established lawyers were mostly high- 
toned men who wore boiled shirts and 
patent-leather shoes. My friend did just 
the opposite; he smoked a cob pipe, wore 
a blue cotton shirt and cowhide boots. 
The idea was to appear exactly like the 
mountaineers and thus win their confi- 
dence and patronage. He boarded with 
a farm family about a mile from town, 
and every morning before coming to his 
office, he scuffed through the barnyard 
so as to give his boots a true proletarian 
smell and appearance. But the scheme 
didn’t The moonshiners 
bornly passed him up in favor of the 
boiled - shirt, cigar- smoking attorneys. 
Once I heard a mountaineer remark, 
“When I gits into trouble, I wants a law- 
yer that looks like he knows more’n I 


work. stub- 


” 


do. 

I know the stock argument in favor 
of the big city. Small-town people want 
to live in San Francisco, or Chicago, or 
New York, because they hate to feel life 
is passing them by. They want excite- 
ment, night life; they want to be sophis- 
ticated. But that argument isn’t valid any 
more. From personal experience I can 
testify that so far as New York is con- 
cerned, it is far less modern than most 
small towns. 

Recently, I drove a car through the Old 
South, on to the Mexican border, as far 
west as Idaho, and into portions of Can- 
ada. In half a dozen towns under 10,000 
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population I tried in vain—because I go 
to bed early—to find a hotel that does not 
advertise “Radio in Every Room.” More 
than half the hotels had orchestras and 
dancing until 1 A. M. In Casper, Wyom- 
ing, there was a Coffee Shoppe where you 
drop a nickel in a slot under the table 
and get music. In a South Dakota village, 
too small to have a Rotary Club, a young 
lady stood about the hotel lobby all eve- 
ning in shorts that really were short. On 
Broadway a policeman would have done 
something about it. In Roswell, New 
Mexico, I found a drugstore that does 
something few New York drugstores 
seem able to do—namely, gets along with 


out soda water or sandwiches. 


Xs. ) FAR as getting real pleasure out of 
life, there is no doubt that the small town 
beats the big city. When you walk down 
to your office or store of a morning, or 
go out to lunch at noontime, you know a 
good share of the people you meet. You 
stop, perhaps, in two or three places to 
have a few words with particular friends. 
After business hours you and your wife 
call on neighbors for a game of cards, or 
neighbors call on you. 

You pretty well miss all that in a big 
city. I have been checking up on my own 
affairs and I find that of perhaps 20 men 
whom I count as particular friends, the 
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nearest one lives just nine miles away by 
subway. Of other friends, the majority 
live in suburbs, anywhere from 20 to 50 
miles away. To see them at all, it is 
necessary to make advance engagements 
to meet at luncheon. 

I have never lived in a suburb, but I 
get it from friends that it isn’t too satis- 
factory. You miss at both ends when you 
are a commuter. You aren’t a city man 
because you are there only from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. You can’t vote for mayor or 
aldermen. And even in your suburb you 
are only about half a citizen. You can 
vote, if you care enough about it to miss 
the 8:13 train on election day; but you 
can't belong to the Rotary Club, and you 
can’t serve on a committee when there is 
a campaign on to add a new wing to the 
hospital, or to put a drinking fountain at 
the corner of Main and Elm Streets. All 
you can do is to contribute. 

I have one friend who bought a farm 
near Lambertville, New Jersey, and every 
morning drives 15 miles to Trenton, then 
takes the train to Pennsylvania Station, 
New York City, 60 miles, then walks 13 
blocks to his office. Altogether, two hours. 
He claims to like it. 

Speaking now as a merchant, I can 
understand why so many men want to 
leave the small town and go to a city. 
As a small-town merchant, you really 
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Listen as you loiter through your 
morning shave on any of the crack 
trains coming into Chicago and 
you'll be sure to hear someone say, 
“I'm going right home—to The 
Stevens.’’ Men who know the full 
flavor of living say lots of fine things 
about the world of ease and com- 
fort to be found here in Chicago 
—at the world’s largest hotel. 


They talk about the location, so ideal 








for active days and restful nights 
. .. the downy beds inviting deep, 
refreshing sleep . . . the food so = 
temptingly prepared. They also tell 
of thoughtful little things you too 
seldom find elsewhere—service de- 
tails that keep your mind at ease. 


Come to The Stevens. You'll find 
abundant comfort—the new joy of 
living that has made The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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have a lot of handicaps. No matter how 
good a stock you carry, or how close 
you figure your profits, there are some 
people with whom you can’t do business. 
They trade away from home. Some do it 
because they foolishly believe they can 
buy cheaper in a big city. Others do it 
merely to show off. They generally bring 
a couple of friends into your store, and 
after you have shown them your stock, 
they sniff, “I can’t seem ever to find what 
I want in a little town like this. I'll wait 
and buy when I go to the city.” 

I admit that is aggravating. I mysel! 
have been mad enough to bust a thou- 
sand times when it was said to me. But 
before you sell out and tackle the big 
city, permit me to mention a drawback 
that perhaps you haven't thought of. 
You, as a big-city retailer, will have to 
compete with local wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers who sell the same people with 
whom you are trying to do business. 

I am best acquainted with the New 
York situation, but the same thing ex 
ists in every big city. In New York there 
are hundreds of wholesale houses. Be- 
side, hundreds of manufacturing corpo 
rations maintain New York offices. Ot} 
course, wholesalers and manufacturers 
aren't supposed to do business with con- 
sumers. But a good many do. And so, 
if you are a retailer, you will find that 
a great many people come in to price 
goods, then say, “Thanks for showing 
me. Perhaps I'll be back later.” But 
they don’t come back. They have a 
friend, or a friend’s friend, who is con- 
nected with a jobbing house or factory. 
They came in your store merely to check 
up on prices before going down to the 
wholesale district. 

In my capacity as a business writer | 
have interviewed dealers in ready-to-wear, 
leather goods, silverware, electric appli 
ances, furs, crockery, diamonds, and 
other lines. All complain of this whole- 
saler competition. In certain lines, ac 
cording to careful estimates, a third of 
the business done in New York is lost to 
the retail trade. 

I think one should consider this whole- 
saler competition before making any 
change. Because it is not only hurtful 
financially, but also terribly hard on the 
temper. When you have a store in New 
York, you are exasperated by two sets of 
people: the shoppers who use you to 
check up on prices, and the wholesalers 
who sell at retail. But in your own small 
town you are exasperated only by the 
customer who brags about going to the 
city to buy. Certainly it is better to be 
exasperated by one person than by two. 
More in keeping with the Rotary spirit, 
you might say. 
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_ May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 





The Ten Dollars Go Seer 


- GEORGE C. SEECK, 
‘ Milligan College, Ten- 
' messee. He submitted 
the title, May I Suggest, 
which has been ad- 
judged the most suita- 
ble one for this monthly 
department. ... The 
task of choosing the 
winner was not easy. 
. More than 400 sugges- 
Photo: Delineator * 
“Billy” Phelps tons were entered — a 
Balt P fine tribute to Professor 
Phelps and unmistakable evidence of the 
interest of THE ROTARIAN readers in 
new books and their authors. Entries played 
the gamut of alliteration and the purpose of 
this department, with not a few fondly re- 
calling the nickname by which Professor 
Phelps is known to Yale men and to Ro- 
tarians around the globe: Billy.—Eds. 








A, I THINK I have remarked be- 
fore, there is one branch of creative lit- 
erature in which the United States of 
America leads the world. There are 
more first-rate living woman novelists in 
1937 in America than can be found in 
any other country in the world. These 
women of the first flight occasionally rise 
to dizzy heights of excellence and occa- 
sionally descend to the commonplace; but 
at their best, they lead the world. Ever 
since the year 1920, when I read a short 
new novel called Miss Lulu Bett, 1 have 
had unlimited faith in its author, Miss 
Zona Gale, of Wisconsin. (Incidentally, 
the very next year, she turned that novel, 
which takes two hours to read, into a play 
which took two hours to see, and it de- 
servedly won the Pulitzer Prize.) 

Well, since that famous year 1920, 
which also saw the appearance of The 
Age of Innocence, by Edith Wharton, 
and Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis, I 
have read the successive stories of Zona 
Gale, always with admiration for the 
brilliance and beauty of her literary style, 
and with varying degrees of admiration 
for the quality of the narrative. And 
now she has once more produced an ab- 
solute masterpiece! For in this year of 
1937, she has published a short novel 
called Light Woman, which I advise all 
Rotarians, and all others who have sufh- 
cient intelligence, to read. Zona Gale 
has the extremely rare gift (shared in 
America only by Thornton Wilder and 
Robert Nathan) of saying a great deal in 
a few words, This novel can be read 
through in two hours, but it will not be 
forgotten in two decades. 

It is a study in contrasts—youth against 


age, penthouse metropolitan life against 
respectable small-town domesticity, the 
absence of morals against religion and 
strict living. Furthermore, every mem- 
ber of a large family is so accurately and 
intimately portrayed, that I actually know 
them as well as if I had lived next door 
to them for 20 years. This is a triumph 
in construction, style, and verbal econ- 
omy. She is what someone else said of 
somebody else—a prodigal of thought, an 
economist of words. 

I am highly pleased to see that our 
friend George Shiras III, a trustee of the 
National Geographic Society and an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Marquette, Michigan, has just produced 
a thrilling and informative work called 
Hunting Wild Life with Camera and 
Flashlight. 


nearly a thousand pictures, and the flash- 


These two volumes contain 


light pictures of wild animals will give 
plenty of excitement.* I don’t know how 
you feel about it, but I would rather 
have George Shiras do this for my 
pleasure and instruction than do it myself. 

Years ago, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was interested in everything from a bat- 
tleship to a bumblebee, urged Mr. Shiras 
to write this very book. The author 
takes us into the Lake Superior region, 
into Canada, into the Carolinas, Louis- 
iana, and Florida, and we go along with 
him at a maximum of comfort and a 
minimum of expense; for in order to 
make this vast work available to every- 
body, the price has been fixed so that 
there is no financial profit to either the 
author or the Society. It’s a labor of love. 

Coming from the great dramas of out- 
door wild life to the microscopic dramas 
of the theater, I have just been reading 
the Noel Coward, 
which is cleverly called Present Indica- 


autobiography of 
tive. This young Englishman is still in 
his thirties, but real life is not measured 
by the clock and the calendar, but by in- 
tensity of experience. Do you know, 
when nearly ten years ago I saw in a res- 
taurant in London the _ boyish-looking 
Noel Coward giving a large and expen- 
sive luncheon to a group of actresses, and 
he seemed the very embodiment of shin- 
ing success and popularity, I then formed 
a completely erroneous idea of his career? 
I knew well enough there was no easy 
road to the heights of any great under- 
taking, but he was so young and so suc- 
~*A few are shown on page 60, by courtesy of 


the National Geographic Society, owner of the 
copyright. 
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cessful that I honestly supposed he had 
never had a failure or an obstacle; but 
that the gods had tumbled everything 
into his lap. 

But in reading this autobiography, I 
found that for years he struggled with 
two of the most terrible foes—ill health 
and direst poverty. This brilliant and 
blazing youth, laughing and entertaining 
his company, had been in New York ab- 
solutely penniless for months, conversing 
with the hoboes in the parks. He had 
spent a year recovering from tuberculosis 
and many other months recovering from 
nervous breakdowns; he had spent many 
months in total unemployment, going the 
melancholy round of the agencies, trying 
vainly to induce somebody to give him a 
job. So that his unparalleled success to- 
day came after years when all his courage 
and all his perseverance were necessary. 
There is indeed no royal road. 

But Noel Coward went on the stage as 
a professional actor when he was ten 
years old, and he has never been any- 
where else when he could help it. If you 
love the theater, this book will give you 
plenty of “inside information.” 

Most of our enormously successful au- 
thors have nearly starved to death. Bar- 
rie, who has probably earned more money 
in the theater than any other man, said 
that for several years he had plenty of 
time to work, because, having nothing to 
eat, he wasted no time on meals. There 
was no use in going to the cupboard for 
he knew, like the dog, it was empty. 
Genius usually has to be reinforced by 
courage and by hard work. 

For many years I have been insisting 
that the Great Poets tell us more truth 
than the scientists or the economists or 
the you can fill in this blank with 
any specialists. It is important to read 
poetry for two reasons: because of the de- 
light one obtains in the lovely melodies of 
words, and because of the deep insight 
(given only to great poets) into the hearts 
of men and women. 

Nothing is more interesting than hu- 
man nature; and the interpreters of hu- 
man nature are the great poets; when 
they write, the date is unimportant be- 
cause what they say is true for tomorrow 
and for the next century as well as for 
today. We need the elevation that comes 


Photos by George Shiras Ill, from 
top to bottom: a yellowhammer, or 
flicker—made in 1899; a surprised 
rabbit—he had nibbled on the sus- 
pended carrot, setting off the flash- 
light; a startled doe, awkwardly 
but efficiently poised for a mighty 
leap; and a buck clearing obstruc- 
tions with the greatest of ease. 
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from association with the great poets. 
» It is well to read books that give us 
direct advice on the art of living, excel- 
lent practical and inspiring books like 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Make Friends 
and Influence People and Walter Pitkin’s 
Life Begins at Forty, together with its 
sequel, Careers after Forty, which has 
just appeared.* 

But it is also important to furnish our 
minds with the splendid pictures painted 
by the great poets and to receive into our 
inmost souls their profound wisdom. No 
man who has read one great poet atten- 
tively will ever be the same again; he 
will rise to a higher plane and stay there 
I say I have endeavored to teach this all 
my professional life, and now I am glad 
to recommend a new book by Charles A 
Dinsmore, called The Great Poets and 
the Meaning of Life. 

I am constantly asked for a good book 
on correct English; how to write cot 
rectly, how to speak correctly, how to 
pronounce correctly. There are many oi 
these, but I especially recommend one 
that is small, excellent, and cheap. It is 
called Constructive English and the au 
thor is Francis K. Ball. It is intended to 
be a guide to effective speaking and writ 
ing, and it succeeds in the intention. The 
list of Do’s and Don’t’s, and the list otf 
words often mispronounced, will be 
found useful. 

If you like a murder story that is con 
tinuously exciting and is at the same time 
a parody on three famous writers of de 
tective stories, you will enjoy immensely 
A Case for Three Detectives, written by 
Leo Bruce, of whom I had never heard. 
As most of us know, Philo Vance is th« 
famous detective in the novels of S. S 
Van Dine; Hercule Poirot is the famous 
detective in the novels of Agatha Chris 
tie; and Father Brown is the famous de 
tective in the novels of G. K. Chesterton. 
Well, in Leo Bruce’s A Case for Threc 
Detectives, there are magnificent cari 
catures of these famous three just men 
tioned; and the beauty of the work is 
that the caricatures are subtle rather than 
gross. Not one shade too much ol 
emphasis. 

H.C. Bailey’s White Land, Black Land 
introduces the charming lazy detectiv« 
Reggie to us once more; the book some 
how contrives to be leisurely and yet 
steadily interesting. With so many bril 
liant detectives in fiction, why is it so 
many actual murderers escape? 

But I imagine that neither criminals 
nor policemen read many murder stories; 
they are read by men of sheltered lives 
who are trying to forget their own wor- 


* Attention is also called to Dr. Pitkin’s Careers for 


Youth, a reprint of his articles in THe ROTARIAN, 
published by Rotary International (25 cents). 
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Sons of an immortal teller of tales 
are these: Joel Chandler Harris, ]r., 
and Evelyn Harris, Rotarians both. 


ries and troubles and to relax their minds 
in the romance of the underworld. I 
have made prescriptions of murder sto- 
ries for many overworked and harassed 
We read these books not to re- 
I never knew a 


men. 
member, but to forget. 
more serious man than Count Ilya Tol- 
stoi, the son of the great novelist; I 
noticed a bulge in his coat pocket, and, 
upon inquiry, found it was a detective 
novel. ‘I am never without one,” he 
said. 

I advise all my readers to write to the 
publishers of Everyman’s Library (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), to the Modern Library, 
Inc., and to the Oxford Press, New York, 
and these three publishers, like any oth- 
ers, will send you a complete catalogue 
of the publications in these three series. 
You can get the greatest writers of the 
world in every department of literature, 
in complete and cheap form. 

If you have not yet read Henry C. 
Link’s book The Return to Religion, you 
should do so. It is really a case book on 
human nature; the author has’ dealt with 
thousands of men and women who were 
ill in body or in mind; and while he 
helped many of them, they helped him 
enormously. 

I do not need to tell Rotarians that if 
you take an active part in life and work, 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
you obtain a quite different view of the 
world and of the people in it than if you 
remain aloof and view life as you watch 
a play in the theater. The best way to 
learn about life is to live it. 

The world is full of Rotarians who 
teethed, so to speak, on the wondrous 
tales of benign old Uncle Remus, of 
Br’er Fox, of Br’er Rabbit, and of the 
Tar Baby. Joel Chandler Harris “passed 
a miracle.” He actually made Remus as 
immortal as Romulus. But you'd prob- 
ably be quite willing to wager that be- 
tween Uncle Remus and Rotary there is 





no tie. If you did, you'd lose. The sons 
of Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908), who 
created these celebrities, are both Ro- 
tarians today in important Rotary offices. 
Joel Chandler Harris, Jr., is Governor of 
Rotary District 69, and his brother, Eve- 
lyn Harris, is President of the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, Georgia. 

From the presses of the world have re- 
cently come several books of special in- 
terest to Rotarian readers—ones written 
by Rotarian authors. One of them, 
Grandpa Weatherby, is a story about 
pioneer life in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
college life in Pennsylvania. Its author 
is Guy Rohrbaugh, of the Rotary Club 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. To him who 
would not forget the “influences of re- 
ligion, education, and patriotism that 
have gone into the warp and woof of 
America’s heroic yesterday” this book 
will mean much. 

The Moon with Naked Eye and Field 
Glasses is the title Calvin N. Joyner, B.E., 
immediate Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Tientsin, China, has given his 
book. The book “is intended as a guide 
to the study of the moon with the barest 
minimum of optical aid.” It is gen- 
erously illustrated with a series of photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 

Two distinct contributions to education 
are the recently issued books of Vernon 
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B. Hampton, of the Rotary Club of Staten 
Island, New York. 


Tec Aniques in Social AY: 1€NCE Te ac Ay Ne, 


Their titles are Neu 


a case book of methods, and Reorganiz 
ing the Social Studies, an educational sur 
vey. Fitteen leading educational journals 
have cited them and many prominent 
educators have commented favorably. 

Another Rotary author is District Gov 
ernor (91st) Auguste Jean Renard, > 
Marseille, France. His book, on Rotary, 
is entitled Lettres a un Ami. 

I was pleased to see that Alexis Carrel 
in his remarkable book Man the Un 
known, says that old men should NOI 


retire. Well, I retired because—but I re 
tired from the frying pan into the fire 


And it’s great. 
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809 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohic 















Explains latest inv = Ai, methods in Photog- 


or « > 

pat oy en hundreds of omeeing. money- 
Lenses, Films, etc 
cepted in trade. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
WRITE FOR FREE BARGAIN BOOK! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 2305. Wa Wabash, Dep Dept.A-233 Chicago.U.S.A. | 
For the Program Maker—the 1936 Index to THE | 


ROTARIAN will be a convenient reference help. 
Send in the order today for yours. 


ina in etill and movie 








When w yriting, please 


mention “The Rotarian’ 


protite © Home Movie Making, for fun and 

















THE ROTARIAN 


For “soul food” Rotarian Guy E. Tasker, of Dubuque, lowa, turns from com. 


mercial photography (his bread and butter) to pictorial photography. 
‘asker liked it and secretly sent it to The Groom. 


Mrs. T 


is one of the results. 


“Fear” 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


| ture-taking 


| greatly resemble the works 
painters. 


| BLEw, 


| a fascinating game it is, 


| the 


Pernars the highest refinement of the pic- 
hobby is pictorial photography 
yields those marines, landscapes, 
studies at first glance, so 
of the old master 
notes on that 
of Whiter, 


artistic 
that, 


which 
and_ character 
Follow here a 
Rotarian E, W. 
pursues it. 


few 
hobby as BLEW, 
Calitf.., 


* * . 


camera in this 


says ROTARIAN 


“More than the 
matter of making good pictures,” 
“is the man behind the camera for, 


artist must select what he will record, so 


important 


just 
as the 
must the photographer choose what he wishes 
‘catch.’” 
that 


camera to 


In support of statement he is able to 


show several marine studies—breathtakingly re 
alistic—which he made with an ordinary, dollar 
box camera. 

A crude developing and printing kit that 
cost $1.50 and an inexpensive little camera 
started RorariAN BLew on this hobby which 


has led him—or rather his pictures—into some 
of the 
art in the world. 


most exclusive salons of photographic 


and 
the 


“Playing the Salons” the game is called, 


too. For instance, 
Royal Photographic Society, of which RoTaRIaN 
BLEw is a member, held a 
not long ago and 3,000 photographs were sub- 


Of this number, but 165 


show in London 


mitted for hanging. 


were chosen and among these were several of 
RoTaRIAN BLew’s. 

To salons in cities all around the globe— 
Johannesburg, Melbourne, London, Barcelona, 
New York, Antwerp, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Tokyo, and many others—has he sent his en- 


tries (the number is usually four), and in each 
of these cities has one or more of his studies 
won a place, honors, medals, and sometimes 
The coronation of George V1 of Eng- 
land took place about 30 feet from 
these cloisters, the outer courts of 
Westminster Abbey, in London. Ro- 
tarian Lumb Stocks, of Penticton, 


B. C., thus “caught” their beauty. 





such prizes as excellent pieces of photographic 
equipment. 

RorariaN BiLew has 
on the hobby. His early love for photograph 
developed so rapidly that he let it become th 
business by which he has earned his livelihood 
these many 


“ 


sold” his whole famil 


years. 
* - 

A unique hobby that photography makes pos 
sible is that of Rorartan W. H. Hossy Ma 
Kevvar (his “full name’’), of Peekskill, N. Y 
When on his frequent travels, he sends picture 

“oodles of them,” to friends at 
friends all over. But this he do 
discriminately. To the friend in the post offx 
he has sent dozens of cards showing post offic 
to a library trustee pictures of libraries, to th 
editor of a geologist’s journal pictures of a 
rocks Plymouth Rock 
He spends about $60 a year on the hobby. 
—TuHE Groom. 


post cards, 


home, to 


“from on down,” etc 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained from your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library Com- 


missions. els 
SECOND WEEK (JUNE) — The Possi- 


bility of an International Organization 
for Commerce and Industry (International 
Service). 


From Tue RorariaN— 
New Ways to Think. 
This issue, page 8. 
Opium Comes Home to Roost. Carlo Bos. 

issue, page 11. 
The Way to Peace. Sir George Paish. May, 1937. 
Man Must Organize. James Truslow Adams. Apr., 


Salvador de Madariaga. 


This 


1937. 

Two-Way Trade Treaties. Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Apr., 1937 

Broadening the Foundations of Peace. Sir Ar- 
thur Salter. Feb., 1937. 

Should We ‘Buy National’? (debate) Yes! by 
Francis P. Garvan. No! by Sir Charles Mander, 
Bart. June, 1936. 


Other Magazines— 

Economic Interdependence, Present and Future. 
M. Nadler. American Economic Review. Mar., 
1937. 

Exchange Restrictions Retard Recovery of World 
Trade. Review of Reviews. Feb., 1937. 

National Lifelines. Current History. Feb., 1937. 


Books and Pamphlets— 


Primer for Tomorrow. Christian F. Gauss. (pp. 
181-209). Scribner. N. Y. 1934. $2.50. 

World Foundation. Uvniversity Press. Oxford. 
1936. 

America Must Act. Francis B. Sayre. (World 


Affairs pamphlets.) Foreign Policy Association. 


1934. 35¢. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The Possibility of an International Organization 


for Commerce and Industry. No. 715, 
International Industrial Agreements. No. 734 


THIRD WEEK (JUNE) — Accomplish- 
ments of the Boys Work Committee 
(Community Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 

Help Him Get That 
This issue, page 32. 

So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Sponsorship.’ 
Winthrop R. Howard. This issue, page 36 

Small City Versus Large City. (debate) Small 
City by Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Large City by 
Willis H. Carrier. This issue, page 22. 

‘Got a Job, Mister?’ Charles W. Ward. June, 
193 


Job! George T. Eager. 


6. 
It’s Camp Time Again! Leon A. Triggs. Aug., 
1936. 
When a Feller Gets a Friend. Wm. F. McDer- 
mott. -.. 1936. 
Building Better Boyhood. A. Mitchell. Aug., 
35 


1935. 
What Rotary Can Do. Editorial. Sept., 1935. 
Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. DeGroot. 
Nov., 1935. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Accomplishments of the Boys Work Committee. 
si - 


Careers for Youth. Walter B. Pitkin. 25¢. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
TRAVEL BY AIR 


From Tue Rorarian— 
The Near wey, fe North—by Plane. Vilhjalmur 


Stefansson. is issue, page 17. 
Air Mail Across the Atlantic. Clarence Chamber- 





lin. Jan., 1935. 

Stepping St for Seapl H. D. Grant. 
Jan., 1934. 

We Become Air-Minded. Stewart Edward White. 
eb., 1935. 


Other Magazines— 
Flying Freight to the Arctic. Popular Mechanics. 


Apr., 37. 
You Fly the Atlantic. W. B. Courtney. Collier's. 


Jan. 9, 1937. 
Hindenburg Flight. Ladies Home Journal. Jan., 
W. Clemmens. Re- 


1937, 
Flying the North Atlantic. 
view of Reviews. Aug., 1936. 


Is It Safe to Fly? W. B. Courtney. Collier’s. 
Mar. 20, 1937 
Speaking of Travel. Current History. Nov., 
1936 
Pan-American Airways. (Map: World Routes.) 
Fortune. Apr., 1936. 
Books— 
North to the Orient. Anne Lindbergh. Harcourt. 
N. Y. 1935. $2.50 
Skycraft. Augustus Post. Oxford. N. Y 1933. 
$1.50 
Papers and Pamphlets— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Rotary and Aviation. No. 788 
ARCHITECTURE 
From Tue Rorartan— 


Man’s Diary in Sticks and Stones. 
sell. This issue, page 15 


Bertrand Rus- 


Making Houses into Homes. E. E. Calkins 
Mar., 1936 
Boom Time in Europe. C. A. Manning. Seprt., 
1935 
Skyscrapers Doomed? (debate) Yes! by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. No! by V. G. Iden. Mar 1936. 
Green Trees and City Streets. Marshall Johnson. 
Mar.. 1936 
Other Magazines— 
Our Pioneers Liked Stone and Wood. Better 
Homes and Gardens. # 1937 
Fallacies and American Architecture. W. S. 
Rusk American Magazine of Art. Oct., 1936 
A Modernist Scans Our Skyline. H. I. Brock 
N Times Magazine. Apr. 11, 1937 
Modern House. J P. Coolidge Atlantis 
Monthly. Mar., 1937 
Books— 


House for Modern Living. Architectural Forum 
arcourr. N. Y 935 $1.50 
Modern Housing. Catherine Bauer 

N. Y. 1934. $5 
Modern 


) 
ress 


Ho ighton 


House. F. R Yorke Architectural 


ondon. 1935. $6 


Open Forum 


| Continued from page 4| 


the old order of merchandising Modern im- 


provements I 


are here to stay and the small town 


must adapt itself to new ways of doing things. 


The 


secure by adoption of several constructive policies. 


future of the small town will be more 


First, the population must be held. This can be 
furnishing more and wider 
Establishr 
help the small 


done by opportunt- 


ties for employment ent of small in- 


dustries will 
this 


building programs, are 


town situation in 


direction. Canneries, creameries, shops, 


suggestions. 
Holding and increasing population will help 


business volume. However, the merchant has a 


responsibility himself. He must bring his stock 


up to date—brighten up his store—add new fix- 


tures. He will need to meet city prices to keep 
business at home. Too many of the younger 
businessmen have left the small town to seek 


larger fields in cities; this has left the older 
businessmen in the small town and conservatism 
is the result. Small-town merchandising needs 


a spirit of youth and modern outlook to assist 
it in meeting city competition 

Finally the small town needs to watch its 
program of civic and educational improvement. 
People will not leave for the city to find beau- 


tiful parks if the small town has them. So with 
good streets, lighting, playgrounds, swimming 
pools. The educational facilities must be kept 
up—enriched and broader curriculums, better 
buildings, improved teaching. Attention to these 
in small towns will work wonders on holding 
population. 

Is the small town doomed? If it continues to 
live statically in an era of 20 years ago—yes. 
If it resolves to give commercial and social life 
a modernized appeal—no. Most people prefer 
the peaceful calm of the smaller community and 
if appearances are kept up the small towns will 
grow and prosper. 

Water W. Lupeman, Rotarian 
Dean, Southern State Normal School 


Springfield, South Dakota. 
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| Rotary Supplies 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3"' 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, I)! 








JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


clubs Same beau 








For smaller 


tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. (¢ 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover—$5.00 


F lags—Banners— Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
$03 S. Wells St.. Chicago, IL. 





INCREASE SALES 





Investigate tested syster 
tomers 1 ‘ 
Applicable to 


Ss r service 


P alr ve 
f 


business class itions se 


gor >) years’ eX ene Cos 


moderate Results good Be t . ¢ 


Leon A. Goff Sales & Adv. Service, Pitman, N. J. 








YOUR RETIRING 
PRESIDENT... 


Are you going to present 
him with a Past Presi- 
dent's button? 

We have them in solid 
gold, priced from $2.75 
to $8 


from $6.50 to $ 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF CO. Inc. 
Fine Gubtaneniie deviate 
A Rose Street Newark, WN. J. 


) and diamond set 
0.00 


Department R 








Marlin Razor Blades 


Old Company Slashes Selling 
Costs—Offers 40 First Quality 
Blades for Half a Dollar 


The Marlin Firearms Company, ta 
mous for the manufacture of fine guns 
since 1870, has found a way to bring 
the finest quality razor blades to shav 
ers at a fraction of their usual 

Basic patents having expired, Marlin 
pays no royalties. And by selling in 
“wholesale” quantities, with economies 
in packaging, shipping, etc., the com 
pany effects savings which are 
on to the consumer 

Made of the finest Swedish surgica 
steel, for standard holders. Marlin 
blades are offered at unprece 
dented price of 80 for one dollar, 40 
for fifty cents. Under the company’s 
ironclad guarantee, you can try thes 
new blades without risk Use five, 
and if you do not find them equal to 
the best, you may return the balance 
and get your money back 

Mail the coupon today for a “whole 
sale” package of these fine blades! 
Marlin will pay the postage 


cost 


passed 


the 


the Marlin Firearms Co 
90 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn 
Enclosed is ........ for which send me 
paid, Surgica: 
Double Edge Style. under your 
guarantee. 

40 for 50c 


postage 
Blades, 
money-back 


Steel 


80 for $1 











When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian” 








iM GLAD YOU LIKE 
THAT AUTOPOINT, 
MR.JOHNSON 





THE FINEST 
PENCIL 1 
EVER HAD 


“PVE LEARNED A NEW 
WAY TO ADVERTISE 


“T started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
thrown away. It is seen many times a day. 
Now I’ve found another reason for using 
Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
make real friends for me! My gift Auto- 
points pay—in friendships as well as sales.” 
Send today for the new book ‘‘The Human Side Of 
Sales Strategy.’ Find out about Autopoint’s exclu- 
sive mechanical advantages, and the methods 5000 
leading firms have used, to 
make sales through these finer 
pencils. Samples on request. 
No obligation. 
Correspondence invited 
from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distrib- 
utors or sales represen- 
tatives to wholesalers, re- 
tailersand premium buyers 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-6, 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. . 
* ¢ . 
SALES STRATEGY 
Better Pencil me 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hote! Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


——BE SURE TO VISIT 


|COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











ODD NUMBERG 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 
mW a a a oe 
SPEAKERS ! We will write ; 
your speeches. : 
Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- = 
dress, depending on type of speech & 
wanted. Information free. Strictly 
confidential. Write! @ 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. m 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY = 


303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohie 


=) 000080 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Why not give us a call the next 
time you need to engage teachers? 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Glvd, Chicag.. 4: 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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THE ROTARIAN 


(4) Nation-wide 


Left to right: Contributors Russell, Madariaga, Mayo, Stefansson, Huddleston. 


Chats on Contributors 


eee for peace since he gave up being 
a_ railway 1911, Salvador de 
Madariaga is known to the world as a states- 
man, diplomat, writer, thinker. Once again he 
jogs men’s minds, New Ways to Think, some- 


engineer in 


thing he has been doing since, at 36, he became 
director of the League of Nations Disarmament 
Section. One-time Spain’s Ambassador to the 
United States, later to France, he has been hon- 
ored by Yale University 
with the Henry E. How- Jesse R. Sprague 
land memorial prize for 
“marked distinction in 
the field of literature or 
the 
of government.” 


fine arts or science 


+ *. * 

Bertrand Russell, 
who leafs through Man’s 
Diary in Sticks and 
Stones, saw his first book 
appear in 1896. Since, a 
multitude of fields have 
been discussed by this 
English philosopher - au- 
thor: 
ence, morals, philosophy. 
He awarded the 
Sylvester Medal of the 
Royal Society in 1934. 
. . . Thousands of young 
people will be confronted shortly with The 
Graduate’s Dilemma—Small City Versus Large 
City, the debate-of-the-month. Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, who defends Small City, visited many 
of them as journeyman jeweler before buying a 
jewelry store in San Antonio, Tex., of whose 
Rotary Club he is an honorary member. He 
lives in New York and contributes to Harper’s, 
Scribner's, The Saturday Evening Post, and other 
magazine leaders. Large City has for its ex- 
ponent Willis H. Carrier, the “father of air 
conditioning” and chairman of the Carrier Cor- 
poration, whose buildings, in Newark, N. J., lie 
almost in the shadows of New York’s skyscrap- 
ers. In 1931, he was president of the American 
Society of Heating ane Ventilating Engineers. 


. . 


mathematics, — sci- 


was 


Willis H. Carner 


World famous as explorer, scholar, and au- 
thor, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, The Near Way 
Is North—by Plane, gained early courage as a 
newspaperman. Since, he has conducted Arctic 


explorations, written innumerable books, won 
doctor’s degrees at Harvard and the Universit, 
of Iceland, been recognized by learned groups, is 
president of the Explorers’ Club. . . . Sir Edward 
Beatty, If Business Is to Lead—, heads the Ca 
nadian Pacific Railway and is the president of 
the of Canada. . 

Carlo Bos, Opium Home to Roost 
recent death care 

spent his early years 
though Italian born. 


Boys Scouts’ Association 
Comes 
ended a brilliant 
in Germany and Austria, 

He the Chinese 
Maritime Customs in 1900, retired as Commis- 
sioner of Customs in 1935. He was founder 
and first president of the Amoy, China, Rotary 
Club. . . . Co-founder with his brother of 
Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minn., Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, Before and After Forty, was grad- 
uated from medical college in 1888. His bril- 
liant career has brought him honors from many 
nations. He is an honorary member of the 
Rochester Rotary Club. 

. * * 

Sisley Huddleston, Adventures in Eating, 
author of 30 books, has brought the story of 
world affairs to Christian Science Monitor read- 
ers for many years... . Dr. Dujarric de la 
Riviére, Pasteur of France, is chief of service 
at Pasteur Institute in Paris. . . . Sixty news- 
papers publish “Dollar Makers” since George 
T. Eager, Help Him Get That Job!, decided 
that human things about business are often over- 
looked. A civil engineer, he entered the adver- 
tising field and stayed. . . . Carlos Soldevila, 
Rotary As Seen by a Spanish Rotarian, has de- 
voted his life to journalism and letters. Past 
President of the Barcelona, Spain, Rotary Club 
he is at present a resident of Paris, France. . . 
Rotarian William Lyon Phelps, who has for 
decades enriched the minds of Yale students in 
the field of literature, explores the book world 
in May # Suggest— ...Almon E. Roth, 
Rotary’s Council on Legislation, a Past President 
of Rotary International, is head of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Owners’ Association and of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association. ... R. A. 
Berkeley, To Nice with Uncle Reggie, is Chair 
man of District 10, Rotary International: As 
sociation for Great Britain and Ireland. . . 
Winthrop R. Howard, So We Are Calling It 
—‘Boy Sponsorship,’ president of the Rawlplug 
Company, Inc., is a member of the New York 
City Rotary Club. 


whose 


joined 


Left to right: Contributors Howard, Berkeley, Bos, Beatty, Eager. 


Photos: 


(2) W. Dennis Moss; (4) Associated Screen News Limited 








